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QUEEN ELIZABETH'S GARDEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

u "VTEVER to see you again, my little 
-**• ^ golden-haired fairy, with those pure 
trustful eyes like the blue Veronica ; never 
to hear the sweet ring of your glad child- 
ish tones any more, or watch for the 
rippling smile that was wont to beam over 
your dear face, like the full June sunshine ! 
My own darling ! mine so short a while 
ago, but mine never to be again. To live 
all the long weary years of a strong man's 
life without you, to die at last without 
you, and to have no hope of you hereafter. 
And I can live knowing that, live out the 
weary hours and painful years without 
you, and yet not go mad ! Oh, Gabrielle ! 

b2 
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my little broken lily, why did you ever 
love me ? What was there in a cold stern 
man of the world to draw out your dove- 
like sweetness, to win your trust and love ? 
Even when I think of you so cruelly 
wounded, when I see you, as I know you 
are, crushed and beaten down with sorrow, 
your loving eyes blinded with tears which 
I shall never again have the right to wipe 
away ; even when the torments of vain 
longing after you, of a remorse more cruel 
than death are tearing my very heartstrings, 
I cannot wish the decree repealed that 
made you love me . ... Be sure your sin 
mil find you out Is mine not punished 
yet ? Have all these bitter years of impa- 
tience, of loathing, of fruitless regret, been 
insufficient to atone for one act of head- 
strong boyish folly ? Am I to be chained 
all my life to a curse more loathsome 
than that which bound the living to the 
dead? .... Some day I may be free, 
some day, when you, Gabrielle, have shut 
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all thought of me out of your life, when 
some other than I holds you to his breast, 
and looks down into the wells of your clear 
eyes. . . . My little darling ! am I cruel 
and selfish to the core ? has the devil such 
power over my heart ? I could bear to see 
you dead, lying with white face, the dear 
eyes closed for ever, and your little hands 
folded across your bosom, with pure white 
lilies nestling there — that would not seem 
so cruel. I should think of you then as 
one of God's angels interceding for the 
miserable, the suffering, the guilty of a 
fallen world. But to know you living, 
living happy without me, loving another — 
oh God! 

Philip Yorke covered his face with his 

hands, and groaned. 

****** 

Where the balmy winds blow over the 
fair green hills of Surrey, there stood an 
old-fashioned mansion built in Elizabethan 
style, solid, substantial, and time-worn, 
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with pointed gables and heavy mullioned 
windows. Over the doorway was carved 
in quaint old English letters, " Peace be to 
this House !" The principal rooms looked 
out on a broad terrace, enclosed by a heavy 
stone coping. On each side of the gravel 
walk prim flower-beds were cut in the soft 
green turf. 

Pretty Gabrielle Romaine, the young 
mistress of the house, would have had this 
stiff, old-fashioned looking acre modernized 
and made pretty, but her father had a 
fancy for its quaintness, and she would 
not have thwarted his wish had it been ten 
times as ungainly in her fair young eyes. 
So she contented herself with avoiding it, 
and took refuge on the other side of the 
house, under the stately trees which bent 
their graceful heads over the mimic lake 
and sheltered a great expanse of lawn. 
There was another dearer haunt still, in 
the department consecrated to kitchen 
uses, which she called " Queen Elizabeth's 
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Garden." Here were many gravel walks, 
edged with trim double borders of box, 
behind which were planted tall, stiff-backed 
hollyhocks and sunflowers lording it over 
the bright-faced Sweet Williams, meek 
larkspurs, and strong-scented southern- 
wood growing under their shadow. Flox 
and saxifrage, ragged robin and sweet- 
briar, lupins and bold Canterbury bells, all 
the dear old-fashiooed flowers grew here 
in profusion. But the part Gabrielle loved 
was a long, broad strip of green turf shad- 
ed on either side by fine trees, having for 
boundary a quaint old-fashioned arbour. 
You might fancy that in such an one, many 
centuries ago, under the reign of our good 
Queen Bess, old cronies may have sat hob- 
nobbing over their punch-bowl, and dis- 
coursing in language which would seem 
strangely odd and stilted to our irreverend 
modern ears. 

In these days of Havanas and Manillas, 
Cavendish, Bird's-eye, and Turkish, we 
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should smile with ill-concealed mirth to 
see their primitive experiments on the 
strange weed stout Sir Walter had brought 
them over seas. But you could not by any 
stretch of imagination fancy fairy Gabri- 
elle Romaine a stately dame, with hoop, 
farthingale, and ruff, (it makes me laugh 
when I think of that little golden head 
peeping out from a great mass of starched 
muslin and lace), pacing with measured 
tread of high-heeled shoes, and carying on 
ceremonious flirtation with a stiffly-bedizen- 
ed cavalier. No ! you must associate nothing 
but what is gay, simple, sweetly childish, 
with the little form that comes tripping to 
its favourite haunt clad in soft white mus- 
lin, with long blue floating ribbons. She 
is full of glee ; all her brothers are at home 
together — unheard-of good fortune — and 
they are coming with her father to a feast 
she has prepared for them in her summer- 
house. 

The said retreat is not one of those 
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rustic gimcracks such as you may buy to- 
day at the Crystal Palace, and have re- 
moved to your half -acre suburban garden 
on a cart, but a great airy apartment, with 
cushioned seats, and a big round table, 
where a dozen might dine comfortably. 
She has come to give a finishing touch ; 
to see that everything is complete. Yes, 
there stands the great china bowl of roses 
in the midst, and there the luscious 
heaped-up strawberries, the cream and 
queen cakes, the shining silver tea service, 
and all the more material part of the re- 
past which will be fully appreciated by the 
hungry young soldiers. For each of the 
four — Charlie, Jack, Algy, and Fred — have 
devoted their six feet of strength, good 
looks, and valour to the service of their 
Queen and country. Amongst all these 
big men, for Mr. Romaine is taller and 
broader than any of his sons, lives this 
dainty little maiden of seventeen, ruling 
them as absolutely as nearly two thousand 
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years ago Cleopatra swayed her kingdom 
on the yellow waters of the Nile. Who 
would have resisted a sovereignty so sweet 
so simple as that of this little maiden, 
whose crown was her wealth of golden 
hair, and her sceptre a pure white lily ? 

There was fear in the love of these five 
strong men, for Gabrielle's frame was deli- 
cate : her mother had died in a decline. 
Mr. Romaine had consulted the first phy- 
sicians in London on her behalf. They 
had not shaken their heads, nor even 
looked grave at her, but they said there 
was delicacy, and she must be very care- 
fully guarded, — this little flower. 

Well, the feast was spread, the guests 
seated, and the presiding nymph held the 
great silver tea-pot (as much as she could 
conveniently lift) poised in mid-air : 

" Papa !" cried the little fairy beaming 
smiles upon him from her dark blue eyes, 
" I am going to take a mean advantage of 
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you. I've prepared a grand banquet for 
you, like Esther, and when you've eaten 
and drank yourself into extra good humour, 
I have a petition to make unto you, O 
king !" and she toned down her laughing 
voice into solemnity. 

" We'll aid and abet," cried Jack in his 
jolly voice. 

" Yes," echoed Fred with his mouth full 
of strawberries ; " I'm game for anything." 

" Well, dear, a cup more tea, and then 
you shall make your request known," said 
her father. 

When she had supplied the wants of the 
company, she commenced : 

" Papa, you know next Thursday week 
will be my birthday ?" 

" Bless my soul !" exclaimed Mr. Ro- 
maine, feigning to have forgotten, as if 
there was not a lovely bracelet ordered 
already from London and Ryder's to mark 
the occasion. " How old shall you be ?' 
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" Oh, papa ! as if you did not know ! 
Eighteen, of course ; and I want — I want 
to have a party ." 

" A party, child ! what sort of party?" 

"An evening party, of course, papa, 
with a band from London, and everything, 
like we had in the winter." 

" Bravo, Ellie ! a capital idea !" cried 
Charlie. " Of course the governor will 
consent. I wonder we didn't think of it 
before !" 

" I'm afraid dancing is not very good 
for you, love," said her father with a slight 
shade on his brow. " Dr. Heaton " 

" Dr. Heaton's an old coddle, papa. It 
won't hurt me, indeed. You dear old dar- 
ling, do say Yes." 

" Come, sir, say Yes !" interposed Alger- 
non ; " celebrate Miss Puss's birthday and 
the return of the warrior band altogether, 
and give a dance." 

" But, Gabrielle, my love, is it not too 
.short a notice ?" 
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" Oh ! no, papa, not a bit ; there is never 
anything going on in August; and I do 
so want to ask our new neighbours, the* 
Halls. Jack, you haven't seen them, and 
they are so pretty. There are three, alt 
with lovely dark hair and eyes. I would 
give anything to be like them. One for 
you, one for Charlie, and one for Fred." 

u Why am I left out, miss ?" cries Algy. 

" Because you're a grand young Guards- 
man, sir, and I mean to have a lady of title 
for you. Lady Alice Maryon is coming to 
stay with the Parkers, and I shall invite 
her for your especial benefit." 

Mr. Eomaine's consent was not very 
hard to win when his little daughter was 
the suppliant ; so the petition was granted, 
and Gabrielle, with her brothers, proceeded 
to arrange everything that could ensure 
the success of the birthday party amidst 
iftuch jubilance and laughter. The mellow 
sun sinking lower and lower in the western 
sky threw his ruddy golden shadows ath- 
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wart the broad chestnut leaves, and came 
peeping in at the door of the summer-house. 
Surely the gaze of Phoebus never lingered 
on a sweeter scene than this loving union 
of weakness and strength. To-morrow, 
next week, next year, he may peer curious- 
ly in again, but he will never more see 
there the sight on which he dwells so lov- 
ingly to-night. 
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CHAPTER II. 

rpHE fifth of August lias come at last. 
-*- Gabrielle is eighteen to-day. She 
trips out of the house into the garden with 
a basket on her arm, a huge pair of scissors 
in her little fingers to cut flowers for the 
further adornment of the rooms. 

" Jack ! Charlie ! you lazy boys, come and 
help me. Fred is too busy making love to 
Ada in Queen Elizabeth's Garden. We 
won't disturb them." 

So with many quips and pranks and 
wiles the little mistress flits about, taking 
sunshine wherever she goes, bringing out 
smiles on the faces which look up at her 
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kind, merry words. " Lord love her pretty 
face !" says the coachman, as she runs into 
the stable with a carrot or lump of sugar 
for her pet Sibelle. "Bless her sweet 
heart !" cries the cross old butler, as she 
trips into the pantry with some mild re- 
quest. The dogs fawn upon her, the horses 
thrust their noses into her pretty white 
hands— even sleepy puss, lying curled up 
in full sunshine, sends a volume of great 
purrs after her. Who ever looked on 
Gabrielle Eomaine without loving her ? — 
too well, alas ! But all is bright to-day ; 
everything is in active preparation ; the sun 
gets to his resting-place midway in the 
heavens, declines, sinks, is gone altogether. 

" I wish papa and Algy would come, 
Jack," pouts Ellie. " Why could not those 
tiresome people wait a day longer ?" 

Jack takes out his watch. 

"Theyll be here in ten minutes now, 
dear. Go and dress. Ada went an hour 
ago. 
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Gabrielle goes obediently. In three- 
quarters of an hour she is dressed, and 
comes into the ball-room all in fairy white, 
with pearls on her neck, and a great lily 
nestling in her hair. Jack and Fred are 
there already. 

" Oh ! Jack, have they not come yet ?" 
she cries. 

" No, puss ; but there is another train. 
You dear, pretty little thing I" and loving, 
big-hearted Jack gives her a good squeeze. 
She does not mind his disarranging her 
dress a bit : is he not her pet brother of 
all ? — wouldn't he lay down his life for his 
little sister ? 

Twenty minutes ; the next train is due : 
Gabrielle's cheeks flush with excitement. 
In half an hour the guests will begin to 
arrive, and her father may not be ready to 
help her receive them. 

" Here they are !" she cries, as a figure 
comes within sight of the window. " No ! 
— yes ! why it's Algy — Algy alone ! Oh ! 

vol. in. c 
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Jack, he seems quite lame. Something has 
happened." 

Jack is out in the garden, flying towards 
his brother, before the words have fairly 
left her lips. 

"Algy! what's the matter? Where's 
the governor?" 

" Coming behind in a fly. There's been 
an accident ; he's awfully hurt : I came 
first, not to frighten Ellie. For God's sake, 
Jack, get her out of the way before they 
bring him in !" 

And the young Guardsman, sick and 
staggering with pain, leans for a moment 
on his brother. 

" Poor old fellow ! where are you hurt? 
Eest on me," cries Jack. " Algy — father 
won't die ?" and his voice falters like a 
woman's. " Who's with him ?" 

" There was a physician in the train : 
he's coming with him. Go in, Jack, or 
Ellie will suspect." 

Jack nerves himself with a desperate 
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effort, and goes calmly towards the house. 
But Gabrielle is already on the steps, in 
her satin shoes, with uncovered neck and 
arms. 

" Come in, darling !" says Jack tenderly. 
u You'll catch your death of cold." 

" Oh ! Jack — what is it ? what has hap- 
pened ?" 

"Algy's hurt his foot: come in, Ellie, 
dear!" and the young man draws her in 
with tender force. But she breaks from 
him, and rushing down the steps, flings 
herself on her younger brother. 

" Are you hurt, Algy dearest ? Where 
is papa ?" 

The sound of wheels coming slowly up 
the gravel drive is heard at this moment. 

"For God's sake, Jack, take her inl" 
cries Algernon in an imploring tone. 

u No — no — no !" she shrieks breaking 
from them ; and then she gasps : " Only 
let me stay ! — only let me see him ! Oh, 
papa ! — ]Japa !" 

c2 
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They dare not use force to the fragile 
little creature, and so, despairingly, they 
let her stay. The carriage comes up to the 
door, and a tall form alights from it. Jack 
and Fred rush to him. Between them they 
lift out the seemingly lifeless form of their 
father. For the moment Gabrielle is for- 
gotten : she crouches silently, with blanch- 
ed face and terror-stricken eyes, and, as 
they carry him in, she follows. The house 
is all confusion; the servants run hither 
and thither, terrified. Upstairs goes that 
sad procession, the strong arms of the 
stranger supporting the heavy, death-like 
head. 

When Mr. Eomaine is laid upon his bed, 
and the physician hangs over him, Gabri- 
elle comes trembling to his side. He hears 
a faint rustle, and, turning, sees a small 
white face, looking scared from out a crown 
of golden hair. Somehow he thinks of 
Shakespeare's " Ophelia." A great com- 
passion comes over him for this poor little 
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stricken maiden, decked in the fairy ball 
robes, and lie hastens to answer the look of 
entreaty in the imploring eyes. He has 
more tender pity than some who think it 
duty to adhere to rigid truth : he takes her 
hand, and says very gently : 

" This is just a fainting fit. Please God, 
we shall soon have him better. You must 
not stay now, but when we have made an 
examination you shall come again." 

"You promise ?" she cries with wild 
entreaty in her eyes, too utterly agonized 
to cry. 

" I promise ! I will fetch you myself." 

At first the physician had little hope of 
his patient, but presently Mr. Eomaine 
opened his eyes and moaned. The injuries 
were chiefly internal — his sufferings in- 
tense. After an hour, Dr. Yorke went 
downstairs to find Gabrielle. She flew to 
meet him with wistful eyes. 

" Your father is conscious now," he said 
gently. " He will get over it." 
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Then the great tears came raining down 
Gabrielle's white face in a torrent, and her 
tender frame shook with sobs. Philip 
Yorke looked at her with an nnwonted 
moisture in his eyes, a knot rising in his 
throat. The sight of her quivering, con- 
vulsed form, sent a strange thrill of pain 
to his heart. He took a soft white cloak 
that lay near, and covered her neck and 
arms with it. 

"You will take cold," he whispered 
kindly. 

" May I go to papa ?" she asked 
presently. 

" You shall if you wish it, but I would 
rather you waited until to-morrow." 

" Do let me go now ?" she cried rising. 

" If I promise to stay all night with him 
myself, will you not wait a few hours/' 

Looking up in his kind, grave face, she 
felt a sudden, boundless trust in him. 

"And to-morrow," he went on, "to- 
morrow you shall be installed as head- 
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nurse — only go to bed now, and try to 
sleep." 

She promised, and went away obedient- 
ly to her room. Not to sleep, for many 
hours ; but to toss wakef ully from side to 
side ; to send up fervent prayers for her 
darling father; to cry bitterly when she 
fancied he was suffering, and to feel a great, 
re-assured comfort in the presence of the 
stranger. As the morning light came 
strongly through the drawn blinds, she 
fell into a heavy sleep. 

When she awoke, Jack was bending 
over her, and the full August sunshine 
poured into the room. She did not remem- 
ber at first, and only looked up with a 
wondering smile at seeing her brother 
there. Then remembrance dawned upon 
her. 

" Oh, Jack, papa ?" 

" The dear old governor's better, darling 
— I came to tell you." 

" And that gentleman ? — the doctor ?" 
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"Dr. Yorke? He's gone; he was 
obliged to be in town by ten o'clock, but lie 
iscoming again this afternoon— and Ferrers 
is here. He's the nicest, kindest fellow I 
ever met in my life. Wasn't it fortunate, 
his happening to be in the train ?" 

" Was he hurt, Jack ?" 

" Not a bit. Only a little shaken." 

The days wore slowly away, and Mr. 
Romaine gradually recovered. His little 
daughter was an indefatigable nurse, 
refusing absolutely to leave him, except at 
night. Big, tender-hearted Jack, install- 
ed himself also in the sick-room as long as 
he was at home, but his leave of absence 
was nearly up. Algernon, who had quite 
recovered from the accident, and Charles 
were already gone. 

There was great lamentation when Jack's 
turn arrived. Poor little Gabrielle missed 
him sadly. At Mr. Romaine's urgent 
request, Dr. Yorke still came frequently to 
see him ; and, after a while, the golden- 
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haired maiden came to watch eagerly for 
his arrival. She would gather him the 
choicest roses, because he once said he 
cared for flowers. She would have all 
manner of dainty refreshment spread out 
for him, and was in an ecstacy if he only 
partook of it. Pluto could not have 
watched Proserpine's appetite with more 
intense concern than did Gabrielle the 
physician's. His visit was always rather a 
long one, because he had to wait for the 
up-train, and she would watch him furtive- 
ly, with a strange, fascinated interest, as 
he talked to Mr. Romaine. What was 
there in him to attract this soft, kitten- 
like maiden ? A tall, deep-chested frame, 
with a cold, grave, passionless face, and 
thoughtful grey eyes, which looked as if 
they lived for science, and discovering the 
dark causes of human ills, alone. It was 
a handsome face, with the broad open 
brow and well-cut mouth ; but there were 
threads of white in the dark curling hair, 
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for Philip Yorke'g life had already number- 
ed eight lustres. But Gabrielle thought 
of him all the day, and dreamed of him at 
night y whilst he never gave to her a look 
or word more than kindness and courtesy 
demanded. Was he blind, that he failed 
to read those ingenuous eyes ? 

In time Mr. Romaine became so well 
that Dr. Yorke's visits perforce had an 
end; but so great was his regard and 
liking for the physician that he begged 
him to come down and stay at Beechwood 
as often as the arduous duties of his pro- 
fession admitted. Philip Yorke accepted 
the invitation when it was given, but 
months rolled by, and Gabrielle never saw 
the man who had come to fill such a large 
portion of her thoughts and dreams. 
Sometimes Mr. Romaine went to London 
and consulted him ; then, on bis return, 
many were the questions his little daughter 
would ask. Yes, he answered, he had 
seen Dr. Yorke ; he looked somewhat worn 
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— was overworked. He had promised to 
come some Saturday until Monday, to 
have a day's shooting — that was the one 
recreation he permitted himself— had not 
been able to fix a day though. 

The dear little maiden's cheeks began to 
pale. She did not go singing about the 
rooms, with that sweet blithe voice all the 
household were wont to listen for; and 
the heaven-blue eyes grew to have a pain- 
ed, wistful look. As, in the olden fairy 
tale, many handsome young princes 
travelled from afar to waken with their 
kisses the sleeping beauty, so came many 
gallant hearts seeking to quicken love in 
the heart of pretty Gabrielle. But for 
them she slumbered heavily, seeing in her 
dreams one form alone; and fbr all he 
would see or care, she cried to herself, she 
might slumber on into the long trance 
from which is no awaking here. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

\\T AS it so ? Did he in truth care no- 
* * thing ? Were his senses so dulled 
that he knew nought of the love he had 
called into life ? No ! He had seen it all 
well enough, with a strange wonder, a 
strange pain. This pure lily maiden to 
love him, a man twice her age, who many 
weary years ago had banished all hopes of 
the love of good women. His heart ached 
as he thought of that fresh young love 
which would have seemed a glimpse of 
heaven to him if ... Oh ! that curse of 
his life, which nothing could alter or atone 
for now ! " I will not go to Beechwood 
any more," Philip Yorke said to himself ; 
u it is but a child's fancy. She will soon 
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forget me, when she no longer sees me.' r 
During all the long winter months, 
through the fresh springtide of budding 
hedges, when fair mother earth awakes 
from her long trance, he kept his resolve 
in spite of oft repeated invitations from the 
Romaines. But one day, in the early sum- 
mer, came a delicate note from Gabrielle. 

" Papa is not quite so well," she wrote. 
" He has a slight return of the old pain, 
and does not feel equal to a journey in 
the train. Will you come down to-morrow, 
and stay until Monday ? The country 
looks so pretty ; we think a little change 
would do you good." 

What could he do? A man in any 
other profession might have invented some 
excuse ; but a physician is at the beck and 
call of any one who chooses to demand his 
services. And if he went at all, he might 
as well stay : it would seem uncourteous to 
refuse again. So he went ; and Gabrielle 
and her father received him with the warm- 
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est welcome. How sweet and peaceful it 
seemed here among the Surrey hills, with 
the birds still singing, the sunlight still 
falling on the green grass and boughs, as 
they sat out after dinner. Mr. Eomaine 
and he talked and smoked, while Gabrielle 
flitted hither and thither, waiting on her 
father, playing with her dogs, or some- 
times sitting still to listen, with eyes turn- 
ed full upon him as he spoke, like Desde- 
mona might have done to the Moor. 
When the last ray of sunlight was gone, 
and they went into the house, Miss Eomaine 
sang to them old simple ballads in a voice 
as sweet as an angel's. 

"I will never come again," groaned 
Philip Yorke to himself as he watched her, 
and felt a wild worship of her beauty and 
innocence surging up in his heart The 
next afternoon some one came from town 
to see Mr. Romaine, and Gabrielle was 
left alone with the physician. 

"You have never seen c Queen Eliza- 
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beth's Garden,' " she said. " Come, and I 
will show it you." 

He rose and walked with her to her 
favourite spot. 

" I do not wonder at your coming here 
often," he smiled as they paced together 
up and down the broad turf walk. " It is 
a very Arcadia for day-dreams." 

"I call that my palace," she laughed 
pointing to the summer-house ; " some- 
times I give parties there. Last summer 
I had a delightful one; all my brothers 
were at home together, and we persuaded 
papa to let me have my birthday ball. 
That was the terrible day of the accident, 
you know. What should we have done if 
you had not been there V 9 

"You would have sent for some one 
else," said Dr. Yorke quietly. 

" Oh, but no one would have been like 
you," she answered turning the blue eyes 
upon him with a look that betrayed all 
their simple tale. 
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" You love your father very dearly," he 
remarked abruptly. 

"Love him ! oh, yes! with all my heart ! 
And Jack, and all my brothers." 

" I suppose you would not be happy if 
you were like me, and cared for no one in 
the world," he said deliberately. 

"Don't you care for anyone?" asked 
Gabrielle a little wistfully. 

"I have not known what it means to 
love anyone for the last ten years," replied 
Philip Yorke coldly. " I never shall 
again. My profession is wife, sister, child 
to me ; I have not one thought for anything 
else." 

Gabrielle turned away to hide her face, 
and they walked on in silence. 

" Papa has promised me another party 
this year," she said presently. "I wish 
you would come." 

"I? I never go to balls. It is ten 
years since I went to one." 

"Won't you come to mine as a very, 
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very great favour ?" and Gabrielle looked 
up at him with such entreating eyes, that 
Philip Yorke felt a sudden desire to stoop 
and kiss the dear little childish face. He 
was silent for a moment, so carried away 
by his thoughts that he forgot to answer 
her. 

" Do !" she pleaded softly ; and, with a 
start, he came back to consciousness. 

" If you wish it, I will," he answered 
smiling. Then they walked back to the 
house. 

Gabrielle's birthday came in due course, 
and this time it was marked by no unpro- 
pitious event. A little before twelve Dr. 
Yorke entered the ball-room. He had had 
a long weary day; his head ached with 
want of rest, but he had promised her, and 
would not break his word. His eyes 
sought out the fair little mistress of the 
ceremonies. Yes, there she was, all in 
white, as he remembered so well to have 
seen her before, with pearls on her neck, 
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and big white lilies nestling in her golden 
hair. A jealous pang shot through him 
as he watched her in the arms of a young, 
handsome man ; but as they paused in the 
waltz, he saw her eyes — those eyes which 
always reminded him of the blue veronica 
— search eagerly round the room. As 
they lighted on him, a glad smile beamed 
over her face. Then he sighed bitterly. She 
left her partner, and came quickly towards 
him. 

" How good of you to come ! And you 
look so tired. Have you had some wine ?" 

"No, thank you. I do not care for 
anything. I have come to wish you many 
happy returns of the day." 

Alas ! poor little Gabrielle ! Philip 
Yorke wishing you that wish; what a 
mockery it seemed in those after days, 
when he remembered every word he ever 
spoke to you ! 

I must not linger now : my story is not 
of these pleasant days. I would not make 
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the sweet more sweet, lest the bitter should 
seem too bitter in your eyes. 

The ball was over — Philip Yorke gone. 

Many a day Gabrielle sat in her dainty 
maiden room, dreaming like the Lily Maid 
of Astolat of her absent knight, so kind 
and grave, who never had spoken one 
word of love to her — never been aught but 
courteous and cold. The little fairy was 
not so blithe now ; she did not trip through 
the house, breaking like a sunbeam into 
the lives of those around her. Sometimes 
she sat with dreamy eyes all the summer 
afternoon, her hands lying idle, ignorant 
when people watched her with loving 
anxious eyes, not even seeing the wistful 
looks her faithful terrier cast upon her 
unheeding face. Mr. Romaine understood 
it all, and sighed with a strange wondering 
sadness at her love for the cold, grave man 
twice her age, who was too wrapt in his 
profession to think or care for a child's 
fancy. 

d2 
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It was a bright afternoon early in 
October ; the summer had lasted on into 
autumn, and still the leaves were on the 
trees. Green, brown, russet-red and gold ; 
all the lovely tints on which our autumn 
tuns linger were in that quaint old garden. 
Gabrielle was pacing slowly up and down 
her favourite haunt, thinking regretfully 
of the fair summer that was gone by, of 
the cold, dreaded winter coming on. 
There had been some talk of her spending 
the winter abroad, but she had opposed it 
vehemently: it was death to her the 
thought of going somewhere so far ofl^ 
where she would have no hope of seeing 
him. 

There came a quick step along the 
gravel-walk, and Gabrielle turned. She 
stopped suddenly, with a throbbing heart, 
the vivid roses mantling in her pale cheeks 
as she uttered : 

" Dr. Yorke !" 

But he was altered : his face was not 
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cold or passionless now, but glad with 
brightness and hope. 

" Little Gabrielle," he whispered, €t may 
I ask for your love at last ?" 

Was it all some strange dream that had 
come to this little maiden as she wandered 
forlorn in her bower — some vision sent her 
of the compassionate gods ? Ah, no ! those 
bright shining tears showed how glad, how 
real was her happiness. 

And so it came to pass that this fresh 
young life and the strong stern one were 
blended together in a great love, so great 
that none could say which owned the 
larger share. Was it more happiness to 
the little frail maiden to cling round the 
shelter of that strong heart ? or was this 
pure love more priceless to the man who 
had thought the best part of life sapless 
and withered for him ? Perhaps it was 
-hardly a match Mr. Eomaine would have 
chosen for his idolized daughter ; but when 
he saw how the roses returned to her 
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cheeks, when he heard her glad voice sing- 
ing again as she tripped about the house, 
and watched the sweet smiles dimpling in 
her face, he thanked God, and was content. 
There was no more talk of wintering 
abroad. Gabrielle seemed so well and 
strong, her father almost forgot how 
anxious he had been for her a month ago. 
It was fixed then that the marriage should 
take place in December. Philip Yorke 
begged so hard that there should be no 
longer delay, and Mr. Romaine, with a 
sore heart, yielded the point. 

The 20th of December came at last y 
clear, bright, shining — as fair a winter sun 
as ever shone upon a lovely bride. What 
a sweet, tender little flower it was ! with 
what loving eyes all those six stalwart men 
gazed on the dear face, looking like some 
pure white flower from out its aureole of 
golden hair! They had all come to the 
wedding, Jack, Charlie, Fred, and Algy; 
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and, besides, there were four pretty brides- 
maids and a gay party. The fair proces- 
sion passed up the aisle of the country 
church, taking their places at the altar 
rail. Who would have known that hand- 
some face, with its tender, smiling mouth, 
for cold, stern Philip Yorke ? Ah ! never 
to be cold or stern to her his darling wife 
from this day forth. 

The ceremony commenced : the clergy- 
man read the opening address, and then 
gave the solemn charge. He paused for 
a moment, and through the church came a 
harsh voice : 

" I forbid the marriage !" 

Startled, everyone turned, and then all 
eyes were fixed upon the bridegroom. No 
need to ask a question : there, upon the 
ashy face and staggering form, was 
written, plainer than all words, that this 
was no vain interruption. Gabrielle cast 
one wild glance at him ; all the colour died 
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out of her cheeks, and, with a convulsed 
sob, she fell backwards. Jack caught her 
in his arms, and carried her, like one dead 
into the Testry. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"PTTTLTP YORKE sat locked in his own 
-*- room, his head bent down upon his 
arms, with such anguish for company as 
men rarely know, even in this sinning, 
suffering world. Fifteen years of bitter- 
ness, of struggling to forget and live 
down: a momentary gleam of God's fair 
sunshine, and then — the night of blackness 
and thick darkness. 

Sixteen years before this day, Philip 
Yorke, young, passionate, headstrong, had 
fallen into the meshes of a scheming wo- 
man. Shameless, abandoned, far inferior 
to him in position, she had yet exercised a 
strange fascination over him, and he 
married her, despite the prayers, the 
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entreaties of his mother and friends. The 
delusion lasted a little while, even after she 
was his wife, until one day he awoke to 
the knowledge of what she really was. 
Violent, shrewish, impure of life — and yet 
l he could bring nothing actually against 

her since her marriage. 

"You shall never be divorced from me," 
she sneered in her coarse, mocking voice. 
" You are tired of me ; you would like to 
get rid of me, and marry that little, doll- 
faced Nelly Steele, but you never shall !" 

Goaded to madness by his sickening 
disgust for this creature who called him 
husband, Philip Yorke plunged into the 
wildest excesses, and then, when she had 
every proof she wanted against him, she 
resumed her old courses. So, at twenty- 
five, a man's life was wrecked by one act 
of headstrong, boyish folly. Philip Yorke 
had dug the grave for his hopes ; he did 

that remained to be done — gave them 
burial, trod down the turf, and 
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built up the monument of a useful life 
over them. The world saw the shining 
mausoleum, and never guessed how hollow 
and empty it was. He never saw his wife, 
but sent her money periodically through 
an agent : and so the years rolled on. She 
was in America when he first saw Gabri- 
elle Eomaine. A month after the last 
birthday ball, a New York paper was sent 
to him. Turning it curiously over, he 
came to a paragraph marked with a cross, 
and headed : " Suicide of Catherine Yorke." 
It described the person of his wife: age 
forty-two, of a florid appearance, with 
black hair, and of intemperate habits. He 
laid down the paper with a throbbing 
pulse. If it were only true ! — if at last 
this cursed nightmare was taken off him 
for ever! Free! — free to love and be 
loved by that pure little lily maiden: to 
have a hope — a life still before he died ! 

He wrote to his agent, and awaited the 
answer in feverish impatience. There was 
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no doubt, came the reply, that the dead 
woman and Dr. Yorke's wife were identi- 
cal; the day before her suicide she had 
presented herself at the office, and clam- 
orously demanded money. Her appear- 
ance was strange, her manner wild, as 
though in a state of intoxication. From 
that time she had not been seen again, 
although she had threatened to come 
every day until they gave her the money 
she wanted. The agent, Mr. Brown, had 
refused her the sum until it became due. 
Since then the day of payment had passed, 
and no application was made for it. There 
could be no doubt of the woman's identity, 
as he had made all inquiries, and found 
that the life and habits of the suicide 
corresponded exactly with those of Dr. 
Yorke's unhappy wife. And so the burden 
rolled away from the poor toiler, and left 
him free, glad of heart, a changed man — 
until that day in the little country church 
where, standing beside his darling, on the 
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very brink of Heaven in this world, that 
voice, so long unheard, plunged him down 
into the very shades of Hell. She forced 
herself into his presence, that shrill, fierce- 
tongued virago, mocking him with her 
coarse sneers until he could have strangled 
her where she stood. 

"Am I revenged at last?" she hissed. 
" And so you thought there was only one 
Catherine Yorke in the world? You 
thought, because she was of intemperate 
habits, it must be me. / sent you that 
paper. I saw my way to sting you at last 
as you have done me, and dragged me 
down, and kept me in want all these years. 
I set Tom on to watch you, and when I 
heard all your fine doings, and how you 
were going to marry a girl young enough 
to be your daughter, I thought I'd come 
over in time to be at the wedding." And 
the woman uttered a shrill mocking sound 
that seemed like the laugh of a fiend in 
Philip Yorke's writhing ears. 
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How crept on those days of torment, 
those nights of anguish ! He went about 
his work as usual, and people stared 
strangely at him, for his miserable story 
had been published to society in the news- 
papers, headed "An Interrupted Wedding/' 
What mattered it to the world ? It said 
nothing to him, because he was a skilful 
physician, and it required his services. 
Once he had thought to go away, some- 
where far off, where prying eyes could no 
longer look curiously upon him ; but he 
felt that without his profession he would 
go mad. Mr. Romaine refused to see or 
hold any communication with him, and of 
Gabrielle he heard nothing. 

One bitter March morning, as he sat in 
his consulting-room to receive patients, 
the servant brought him a note. His 
hand shook as if palsied when he tried to 
open it. "I am waiting in the carriage. 
I must see you. May I come in ? — 
Gabrielle," Thus it ran. 
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He turned away for a moment to steady 
his voice, and then said — 

" Ask the lady in here at once." 

A moment of agonized uncertainty ; then 
the door opened, and the little figure he 
knew so well came in slowly, closely 
veiled. 

Philip Yorke stood speechless, without 
moving. When she came up to him he 
shrank back. " Oh child, child ! why have 
you come ?" he cried in a harsh trembling 
voice. 

Gabrielle drew the veil from her face ; 
the poor white face, so thin and hollow 
that the sight of it broke his heart. She 
laid her hand on his arm, looking up with 
eyes dimmed by many tears. 

" Philip," she whispered, "I could not 
part from you so. They would not let me 
see you, and so I came when no one knew 
of it." A cough interrupted her, a cough 
that sent a thrill of agony quivering through 
every nerve of his strong frame. 
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"Oh, Gabrielle, child, you should not 
have come out to-day !" 

"Why?" she asked wearily. "I do not 
care for life any more now, Philip. I felt 
I must see you once, and tell you that I 
do not blame you. I know nothing, only 
I loved you so; I know you would not 
have broken my heart. Would you, dear 
Philip r 

He covered his face with his hands, the 
blinding passionate tears raining through 
them. Had he not already tasted the bit- 
terest anguish life held, but he must look 
on this piteous white face and read the 
end of its story written there ? Gabrielle 
put both her hands upon his arm, crying 
too. 

"I am not ill, Philip," she whispered. 
" I shall soon be better. I must not stay 
longer now ; only remember, darling, I 
shall never blame you, never think hardly 
of you." 

He drew his hands slowly from his face, 
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and looked down at the eager loving eyes. 
Then there came a passionate longing to 
take her once in his arms in a last embrace 
— to kiss away the tears from the dear 
eyes, once — only once. 

But he mastered himself with an iron 
will. Should he sully this fair flower by 
one unlawful touch ? No ! he would not 
even let so much as a finger rest upon 
her. 

"Oh, Gabrielle!" he cried bitterly— 
" little Gabrielle, for whom I would give 
my life — would to God you had never seen 

me!" 

" No, Philip," she answered softly, " do 
not say that ; I would not have been with- 
out your love. Oh, you don't know how 
happy it made me! — too happy for this 
world." 

" Child !" he murmured in a broken 
voice, " if God would hear a prayer from 
such an one as I, how I would pray Him 
to bless you for your merciful compassion 
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in saying these things to me. Oh, little 
one, who was so near being mine, to think 
that now I dare not even touch you ! How 
could I ever hope, after such a life as mine 
has been, that God would give me an angel 
like you ? Oh, Gabrielle ! go now, child — 
1 can't bear this any longer !" And Philip 
Yorke's strong frame shook with passion- 
ate emotion. 

" Good-bye, Philip!" She took one of 
his hands in her little ones, laying her 
tender lips upon it. Then she turned and 
went away, blinded with tears. 

He strained his aching eyes after her 

until the door had closed, and then the 

black darkness, the darkness of night and 

death, swept into his soul, and filled it up 

/with despair; only despair — no light, no 

hope. 

****** 

Philip Yorke had his will. No other 
man ever held Gabrielle to his breast, or 
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read love in her blue eyes ; but when the 
summer came she lay dead, with hands 
folded on her bosom, and pure white lilies 
nestling there. 
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nnHIS is my picture. An old-fashioned 
-*- brick house with a wide garden 
border in which blooms a wealth of golden 
crocuses, of .hyacinths from tenderest pink 
to deepest purple, of pure white snowdrops 
and lovely bright blue scilla. A girl whose 
skin rivals in texture and colouring the 
rarest blossom in all the garden; whose 
eyes are blue as the scilla itself. A brown 
retriever looking wistfully from her to a 
figure approaching them, but still at some 
little distance. And the scene coloured 
and flooded with a sunshine that belies 
crocuses and snowdrops and makes you 
think of lilies, forget-me-nots, and apple- 
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blossoms. Such a day as one gets some- 
times in mid-February and that makes one 
say, " How early spring is going to be 
this year!" And then some pessimist 
rejoins with a groan, " Ah, how we shall 
suffer for this ! The frosts will come in 
April and we shall have no apricots, no 
peaches, no fruit at all." 

The advancing figure is that of a man 
quite young, tall, lithe, well-built, clad in 
the loose and easy fashion usual to the 
jeunesse of our period. He walks with an 
assured but not a hurried step, and gives 
an occasional glance as he approaches at 
the picture I have described. The girl is 
very much less at her ease. A man — a 
young man within the precincts of her 
home is indeed an unusual and startling 
eight. Innate good breeding prevents her 
taking flight as she would fain do and 
makes her restrain her dog who wishes to 
greet the stranger in his own particular 
fashion. 
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"No, no, Eover; good dog! not to 

go!" 

Such a pretty, flute-like, childish voice 

she has; such a dainty, little, ungloved 
hand she thrusts under the great leathern 
collar. 

The stranger approaches. It is evident 
that he is beginning to have his doubts 
whether it is a correct instinct that has 
led him to this particular spot. 

He doffs his hat and smiles — smiles be- 
cause he has an undeniable sensation of 
pleasure in looking at so charming a 
face. 

" I fear I have been wrongly directed/' 
he says. " I was told that Lady Lynden 
lived here." 

The girl's lovely face flushes to carna- 
tion; her voice is quite tremulous, so is 
the hand that grasps Eover. He feels it 
and growls. 

" You took the wrong side of the road," 
she answers him. "A little further up 
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there is a gate on the left with a lodge, 
that is the place that Lady Lynden has 
taken." 

" Oh, thanks very much. I beg you ten 
thousand pardons for my mistake." 

Now what is there left for the stranger 
but to take off his hat again and depart as 
he came. Youth however in the present 
day has lost a great deal of the diffidence 
that formerly characterised it. Shyness is 
too vulgar a quality to be admitted into 
refined circles ; modesty itself must be 
careful lest it be dubbed gaucherie instead. 
Mr. Vane Adair moves in a sphere where 
timidity in a man of twenty-two could not 
even be understood. Do not imagine that 
he is forward or presuming ; he has only 
that perfect ease and self-possession which, 
when combined with a courteous manner, 
are simply irresistible in the eyes of a 
woman. 

"Lady Lynden is my aunt," says Mr. 
Vane Adair. And the wish being father 
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to the thought, he adds, " Perhaps you 
know her?" 

The girl's face is again suffused with 
blushes, and her interlocutor thinks — 

11 What some girls would give to be able 
to do that !" 

" No," answers Estelle (my heroine). 

" I got out at the wrong station," pro- 
ceeds Vane. " It appears I ought to have 
told the guard where I was going, but I 
did not know this, so he didn't stop the 
train. And as there was no means of 
conveyance to be got, I had to walk." 

"Yes?" says Estelle, gaining a little 
more confidence. " They are very stupid 
on this line." 

" It is a glorious day for walking/' Vane 
continues, feeling it impossible to tear him- 
self away from the sweetest, prettiest 
creature he has ever seen. 

Estelle has relaxed her grasp on Eover, 
who in canine fashion is proceeding to 
form an opinion olfactorily of the stranger. 
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"Good old man!" says Vane patting 
liim. "You look as if you understood 
jour business." 

u Should you mind/' (addressing Estelle), 
4t going as far as the gate with me just to 
put me on the right track ?" 

He makes his request so fervently and 
respectfully that Estelle, after hesitating 
a moment, yields to a natural inclination 
and puts one little foot forward. 

" You could not possibly make another 
mistake," she says. 

" Oh ! you have no idea how stupid I am 
at locality. Awfully stupid !" 

"But," answers Estelle, "there is only 
that gate for the next half mile." 

" Then I might not see it and should 
probably go beyond it." 

Estelle laughs. Such a rippling little 
laugh. Instead of distorting her face as 
laughter does most women's faces, it 
makes her look ten times lovelier. Vane 
positively devours her with his eyes. 
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Rover bounds on in front of them, but 
Mr. Adair saunters as much as possible. 
Since his aunt and cousins do not know 
this charming girl, he feels it is very 
doubtful when he will have another chance 
of being in her society. If he is pleased 
with her, what must Estelle be with him t 
poor little Estelle who has never in her 
life spoken to so handsome and distinguish- 
ed a young man. 

44 What will papa say ! What will mam- 
ma say!" she thinks nervously, but so 
delightful an adventure is worth braving 
something for. 

Naturally Mr. Vane Adair opens the 
gate for his fair companion. He does it 
in a manner which, though the simplest 
matter of course to a young man of his 
position, strikes Estelle as having some- 
thing delightfully chivalrous and courtly 
in it. Estelle has never had a gate or a 
door opened for her in her life before. 
There is something very charming in the 
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little courtesies of refined life. A man 
may sneer at women, may despise them, 
may be positively brutal to them in some 
ways, but it is a rite of his order not to 
omit one of the small courtesies of life. 
Estelle being ignorant of this, feels a little 
thrill of delight as she passes through the 
gate that Vane holds open for her. 
Though, presumably, the young man of 
fashion and the little country-girl have 
nothing in common, the ball of conversa- 
tion is very fairly kept up. At every step 
Mr. Adair makes the pace slower, until, as 
they emerge into the road, it has become 
a positive dawdle. Estelle stops. 

" You cannot make a mistake now," she 
says, (though it would be difficult to know 
how up to this time he could have done 
so) — " go straight along the road and you 
will see a lodge and a green gate on the left." 

" Won't you come just a little further ?" 
pleads Mr. Adair in his most irresistible 
manner. 
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Bstelle hesitates. But at this moment 
two figures are seen in the distance. 

"Those are the Miss Lyndens," she 
says, drawing back a step. 

Vane mentally wishes his cousins at the 
Antipodes, but he has to smile and say, 

" Oh, then I must not trouble you any 
further. Thanks very much. Good-bye." 
And as she does not take the initiative, he 
holds out his hand and she shyly places 
hers in it. He presses it very tenderly 
and takes a long last look at her charming 
face. Oh Mr. Vane Adair! you who are 
in the habit of making doux yeux at pretty 
women with your handsome eyes every day 
of your life, little do you reck of the havoc 
you are playing with this simple, untutored 
country heart ! 

Two minutes later, Vane confronts his 
cousins. 

" Why, Vane, where in the world do you 
spring from ? And what are you up to ?" 

Thus the first, then the second. 
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" Why, we sent to meet you at the 12 
train, but as it didn't stop, of course we 
concluded you hadn't come." 

"My dear Georgy, I hope you'll be a 
little more explicit next time," returns 
Vane. " Why on earth could you not tell 
me that I was to let the guard know where 
I wanted to get out ?" 

"That's just like Georgy," says her 
sister. 

" Never mind, Marian ; I don't bear any 
malice. On the contrary, I'm awfully in- 
debted to her for helping me to make 
acquaintance with the prettiest girl in 
England." 

" What ! the little Wyvern girl ? Really, 
Vane, you're quite too ridiculous !" cries 
Georgy, who passes for being a beauty. 

"Of course she is pretty. Everyone 
but you can see it," retorts her sister, who 
is jealous of her. 

"Tell me all about her," says Vane, as 
his cousins hang affectionately on either 
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arm. "Who is she? what is she? and why 
don't you know her ?" 

" Oh, nobody knows her," replies Georgy 
superciliously. 

"Why not?" asks Vane, reddening a 
little and trying not to let his voice assume 
an aggressive tone. 

" They are very queer. There is some- 
thing wrong about them," chimes in Marian. 
" But never mind ! we won't talk about 
them now. I've got ten thousand things 
to tell you/' and she launches at once into 
one of them. 

Vane is conscious of a cold feeling of 
mingled disappointment and disgust. He 
pursues the subject no further at present, 
although he has a strong desire to know 
more. 

He is welcomed with delight by Lady 
Lynden and a third cousin when they 
arrive at the house — then lunch is dis- 
cussed ; then he is dragged off to admire 
the beauties of the grounds, and is finally 
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driven to the sea by Georgy in her new 
pony-cart. It is not until they are all 
cosily settled at afternoon tea over a blaz- 
ing wood fire that Vane finds a suitable 
opportunity to make any further inquiry 
about his acquaintance of the morning. 

He addresses himself to Lady Lynden. 

" Well, auntie, and how are you off for 
neighbours ?" 

Lady Lynden is stout, good-tempered, 
selfish, indolent, and has been handsome. 
She is inclined to be kind and indulgent 
to the world at large if she can be so 
without effort. She has acquired a repu- 
tation for being amiable because she finds 
it so much less trouble to yield than to 
resist, but woe to anyone who, building 
on her pleasant manner, asked a favour of 
her that required active exertion upon her 
part ! She replies in her pleasantest man- 
ner — 

" Oh, very fairly indeed— we have had 
plenty to keep us alive this winter. You 
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know the Veriphasts are the people about 
here." 

" I wish you could have come down for 
their ball," interrupts Georgy. " You know 
I wrote and asked you at Melton. We 
had Prince — , and there were lovely 
tableaux vivants first." 

"In which the women appeared as 
studies from the antique, and had rather 
more on than some statues and rather less 
than others," says Anne. 

Anne is the clever one of the family, 
and the general opinion of her talents is 
enhanced by her wearing her hair cropped 
close to her head, affecting a masculine 
and eccentric style of attire, and holding 
forth on subjects which are not generally 
discussed by her sex. Her theories are 
extremely advanced — if there is any plainer 
name for a spade than a spade, she would 
prefer to make use of it. She has pub- 
lished a small volume of poems, and is 
now engaged on a three volume novel, to 
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be entitled " Marriage and Morals, or The 
Upper Ten," which is intended, (if she can 
find a publisher), to be a thorough exposS 
of society in the present day. She has a 
certain amount of shrewdness and common 
sense, which occasionally rise above her 
general wrong-headedness, and is really 
possessed of more heart than all the rest 
of her family put together. 

" My dear Anne I" murmurs Lady Lyn- 
den in mild protest. " But Vane knows 
what you are." 

"I heard about the tableaux" laughs 
Vane. " They had Adam and Eve, did 
they not? I hear Lady Veriphast was 
dressed as Eve." 

"It is quite true that in one tableau 
she had nothing on but flowers/' admits 
Marian ; " but then she had plenty of them, 
and they all hung about her in chains, so 
that there really was nothing to make a 
fuss about. Mrs. Lixpital the rector's 
wife was there." 
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" And she said," interposes Anne with a 
dry laugh, " that it showed such nice feel- 
ing in dear Lady Veriphast to choose scrip- 
tural subjects." 

" And who was Adam ?" asks Vane. 

" Oh, there wasn't an Adam !" cries 
Georgie. " Now, Vane, how could there 
be ! — it was Eve and the serpent. You 
never saw anything so beautifully done as 
the serpent. It was just as Eve is stretch- 
ing out her hand for the apple. Everyone 
was delighted. People said Sir George 
didn't quite like it, but of course Lady 
Veriphast didn't care for that." 

" Of course not," returns Vane. " Well, 
who is her last victim ?" 

" Oh I that good looking young Bogar- 
son. She was some time securing him, but 
she seems to have got him fast now. He 
goes to church with her regularly every 
Sunday." 

"Does she go to church?" asks Vane 
raising his eyebrows. 
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" Oh dear yes ! and gives tracts to the 
poor, and visits the schools." 

" And/' adds Anne with a curl of her 
lip, " she wouldn't allow poor little Estelle 
Wyverne to teach in the Sunday School." 

" Oh !" says Vane, reddening a little, and 
feeling a sudden dislike and contempt for 
Lady Veriphast, whom he once admired. 
"Why was. that ?" 

"Don't you know the Wyvernes are 
under a social ban? They haven't been 
through the religious ceremony that is con- 
sidered necessary in this benighted age. 
I look forward to the grand time which is 
certainly coming, when prejudice will be 
vanquished by common sense, and people 
will realise how monstrous it is to hang 
themselves with chains for a lifetime for 
the sake of gratifying a fleeting passion." 
This is Anne's speech. 

" Anne ! my dear Anne !" murmurs Lady 
Lynden reprovingly. 

" For heaven's sake, Vane," cries Georgie, 
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" don't get Anne upon the stilts, or she will 
go on for an hour." 

" But I want to hear about the Wyvernes," 
answers Vane. " Do you really mean that 
—that the parents of the pretty little girl 
I met this morning are — are not married ?" 
And Vane feels genuinely shocked and 
hurt. 

" It is a very sad story," says Lady Lyn- 
den; "but of course, under the circum- 
stances, it is impossible, quite impossible 
for any one to notice them. As Mrs. Lix- 
pital says, people living in open " 

Anne hastens to supply the wanting 
word. 

"In defiance of the laws of God and 
man," proceeds Lady Lynden, translating 
her daughter's crude expression, " cannot 
be tolerated in a Christian circle." 

" Of which Lady Veriphast is the chief 
ornament," sneers Anne. " Well, for my 
own part, I always make a point of talking 
to little Estelle, and so I would to her 
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father and mother if I got the chance." 

" I suppose there is some strange story- 
connected with them ?" hazards Vane. 

"Would you like to hear it?" asks 
Anne. 

" Yes, I should, very much/' answers the 
young man eagerly. 

" Oh I" groan Georgie and Marian in 
chorus, " once get Anne upon a story and 
there is no end to it. Now, Vane, it won't 
interest you a bit. You can hear it any 
time." 

" But I want to hear it awfully/' says 
Vane, very much in earnest, as he thinks 
of those blue eyes, and the sweet childish 
manner of the heroine of his morning's 
adventure. 

" Then I shall go," cries Georgie crossly, 
rising from the sofa. 

" And I shall light the candles and get 
my work," adds Marian. 

"No," ordains Anne, imperiously — 
" stories should always be told by twilight 
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or by firelight. T won't have candles." 

" You decide, Vane," says Georgie coax- 
ingly. " Shall we go away and leave you, 
or will you wait for the story till another 
time r 

"Won't you stop," he answers, "and 
hear the story too ?" 

" No, thanks, I have heard it before — it 
is not at all amusing." 

So . Georgie and Marian depart : Lady 
Lynden settles herself for a comfortable 
snooze and Vane looks expectantly at 
Anne. She has studied the art of telling 
a story and possesses a low harmonious 
voice. The fire-light plays upon her face 
and shines in her eyes bright with anima- 
tion. Anne thoroughly enjoys holding 
forth to a good listener. She begins — 

" Twenty-two years ago there was a 
wedding at St. George's, Hanover Square. 
Everyone said the bride and bridegroom 
were the handsomest couple ever seen, 
the young men envied the man, the girls 
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envied the bride, the old people sighed 
and regretted the days of their youth. 
The husband and wife who emerged from 
the dingy portals of the fashionable church 
were supposed to be passionately and 
romantically in love with each other — the 
greatest argument in favour of such a 
conclusion being that they were both 
comparative paupers. At all events there 
was no doubt about the state of Captain 
Wyverne's affections — he simply adored 
his bride. Well, the wedding guests ate 
the breakfast, made idiotic and incoherent 
speeches and threw slippers after the de- 
parting pair, (I don't think rice had come 
into fashion then). One surly fellow 
quoted an old saying about poverty coming 
in at the door and love flying out of the 
window and was rewarded by scornful 
glances from all the bridesmaids. ,, 

Vane wishes his cousin would spare the 
preparatory flourish and come to the story, 
but he dares not say so. 
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" Some months elapsed," proceeds Anne, 
" and the Wyvernes began to be conscious 
that having taken each other ' for better 
for worse ' there was a considerable pre- 
ponderance of the latter element in the 
bargain. Mrs. Wyverne was vain, ambiti- 
ous, fond of pleasure — their want of means 
was intensely galling to her. In those 
days, as you know, Vane, or no ! I don't 
suppose you do know, when society was 
respectable; a woman who was nobody 
in particular could not rise like cream to 
the surface of society simply by right of 
good looks or effrontery ; could not dress 
magnificently on nothing a year and have 
great ladies pulling caps to secure her 
attendance at their parties. If she was 
detected in an indiscretion, her sex pecked 
her to death as the fellows of a wounded 
bird are said to do, and she very soon be* 
came a Pariah on the outskirts of society- 
Well! Mrs. Wyverne was indiscreet and 
appeared one evening in diamond earrings 
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— her husband's supicions were aroused 
and very soon justified — in a fit of passion 
he sent wife, trunks, diamonds into the 
street, challenged his rival who was a cur 
and would not fight, and, in default, got 
horse-whipped within an inch of his life. 
Captain Wyverne was tried by court- 
martial for striking his superior officer and 
cashiered. Reckless and heart-broken, 
he took the shortest route to the devil and 
unluckily by that means cut off all hope of 
freeing himself from Madame. He laugh- 
ed grimly when his folly was represented 
to him. ' Do you suppose,' he said, ' I 
would ever give another woman a chance, if 
she came straight from Heaven and brought 
her certificate with her ?" 

" Two years after he was staying with one 
of the few friends who remained staunch 
to him. The children had a governess — 
quite a young girl, very lovely ; I suppose 
the moral of Estelle. She was the daugh- 
ter of a poor clergyman who had died and 
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left her penniless, and Mrs. , (I don't 

know her name), had taken compassion 
upon her. Mrs. Blank, I will call her, was 
an invalid ; her husband was a great 
musician, and spent the best part of his 
days in composing an Oratorio which was 
to make him famous, and Captain Wy- 
verne was left to amuse himself as best 
he could. The children were devoted to 
him; he was devoted to their governess, 
and was wise enough to seem almost 
ignorant of her existence in the presence 
of his friends. Estelle would never con- 
sent to meet him alone, but people can fall 
quite as desperately in love in the presence 
of others as in solitude, and love has a lan- 
guage that can say without words all that 
the heart feels. The man fumed and 
chafed under the intolerable restrictions that 
were put upon him ; the girl cried her heart 
out at night, after the manner of her kind. 
Captain Wyverne broke the spell at last by 
six sheets of closely-written explanations, 
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adjurations, vows, entreaties, lamentations 
and despair. 

" Next day Bstelle was gone. Where? 
No one knew, least of all Captain Wy- 
verne. She only left a short letter for the 
children's mother, asking forgiveness for 
the step she had taken, and beseeching her 
not to attempt to have her traced. Mrs. 
Blank, disgusted, willingly abandoned her 
to her fate ; her husband was furious at 
being interrupted in a critical part of the 
Oratorio; Captain Wyverne, distracted, 
confessed his unhappy passion and fled the 
house pursued by the anathemas of host 
and hostess and the lamentations of the 
children. 

"He spent weeks and months in hunting 
Estelle. At last he found her ip. London 
on the verge of starvation. What em- 

« 

ployment could a pretty girl without a 
character hope to get ? However, she was 
deaf to all his prayers and entreaties until 
he was taken suddenly and violently ill, 
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then of course she went to him and nursed 
him like an angel — and then — and then 
somehow she never left him again. 

"Ten years ago his uncle bequeathed 
him a small property here, and here he has 
lived ever since. Mrs. Wyverne is still 
very beautiful, perfectly unobtrusive, and 
does an immense deal of good to the poor, 
and they, with their customary gratitude, 
apologise humbly to any other lady who 
happens to enter their cottage for accept- 
ing anything from 'the likes o* her.' It 
would do your heart good to see Lady Veri- 
phast's c stand-aside ' look when she meets 
either Mrs. Wyverne or Estelle. I bejieve 
some people would have been kind to the 
girl but for her. Captain Wyverne is a 
confirmed invalid and scarcely ever stirs 
from the grounds, and his — wife, I was 
going to say, scarcely leaves him." 

" The real wife I suppose is still alive ?" 
says Vane. 

" Yes, an awful woman. She came here 
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once and made a disturbance, but was sum- 
marily ejected/' 

" Poor little girl !" mutters Vane. 

" Yes/' says Anne triumphantly, " that 
is the world's justice — that is being govern- 
ed by the laws of society. Only wait till 
my book comes out, and I show some of 
them up. My lady Veriphast will be there 
as large as life, under the name of Lady 
Messaline de l'Orme." 

" Capital !" says Vane vindictively. 
" Don't spare her !" 

"Trust me!" answers Anne emphati- 
cally. 

Mr. Adair's visit to Lady Lynden is but 
a short one. In spite of his anxiety to 
see his lovely little blue-eyed friend again, 
and renew his acquaintance with her, he 
only catches but one distant glimpse of her. 
He returns to town, goes through the rou- 
tine practised by the votaries of pleasure! 
is made much of, as usual, by pretty wo- 
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men, (for he is not only good-looking, but 
well endowed with worldly goods). 

Perversity of fate ! one pair of blue eyes 
haunts him, one soft, bashful voice sings 
for ever in his ears — all other eyes are 
bold, or hard or insipid ; all other voices 
coarse and unmelodious. Mr. Adair has 
sufficient sense to tell himself that he is 
only a victim, like so many more, of the 
passion for the unattainable, but knowledge 
of one's disease does not work its cure. 
Fate puts him in the way of avenging Lady 
Veriphast's cruelty to poor little Estelle. 
My lady is in town. She has conceived a 
great fancy for Vane, and is constantly in- 
viting him to her house, and making up 
parties for theatres and suppers in which 
he is included. He goes to them that he 
may have the satisfaction of treating her 
with coldness and contempt — it is his 
pleasure to speak slightingly of women 
before her. Strange to say she does not 
resent his behaviour, but he is perfectly 
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aware that he galls her bitterly by his 
openly professed admiration for youth and 
innocence. 

Hyacinths, crocuses, a flood of sunshine, 
a brown retriever dog, a fair young girl — 
the scene is indelibly impressed on Vane's 
mind. Every morning when he wakes he 
sees it — sometimes he dreams of it at night. 
It makes him restless and irritable — he has 
an uncontrollable longing to look once more 
at the picture, to gaze into those eyes again, 
to take in his that little ungloved hand. 
If only she had a name ! if only there were 
nothing in her story to make people look 
askance, and point the finger of scorn ! 

"What does it matter, to me?" he says 
to himself. " I suppose I am not such an 
ass as to think of marrying a girl whom I 
have only seen for ten minutes. I might 
not care the least for her if I saw more of 
her." 

More races, more dinners, more balls, 
more, much more of the society of pretty, 
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fashionable women, amongst whom he 
seems to have created a perfect furore 
since he has grown so utterly indifferent 
to them, but he is only filled with greater 
weariness and disgust. It is the Ascot 
week — he is to stay in a house to which 
invitations are eagerly coveted. His 
things are packed, his servant has gone on 
to the station with them — his Hansom is 
at the door. 

A sudden resolution seizes him — he de- 
spatches a messenger to recall his servant, 
telegraphs an excuse to his intended 
hostess, packs up his fishing-rod and half 
a dozen shirts himself, and takes the train 
for the little seaside place four miles dis- 
tant from Lady Lynden's country house. 
His aunt and cousins are in town. Lady 
Veriphast is at Windsor — no # fear of his 
being detected and recognised. 

That evening as he smokes his cigar on 
the little wooden pier he feels a sense of 
pleasure and contentment that has been 
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absent from him many a day. Not one 
whit does he regret the brilliant party he 
has given up — as the air blows keen and 
fresh from the sea against his cheek and 
he hears the low plash of the waves against 
the wood- work ; as he looks at the spangled 
heavens and feels the glorious majesty and 
stillness of the night he says, 

" Why on earth cannot people care for 
rational pleasures ! To think on a night 
like this of sitting in a heated room with a 
glare of light and an overpowering smell 
of flowers; poisoning one's blood with 
drink and talking folly and wickedness !" 

Vane sleeps soundly on the hard little 
bed at his primitive inn, and eats his 
breakfast of bacon and eggs, followed by 
shrimps, with a magnificent appetite next 
morning. He charters a dog-cart to take 

him over to M , the village close to 

which his aunt's house is situated. He is 
more than ever in love with Nature — the 
smell of the bean-flowers is wafted towards 
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him as lie drives along; the birds are 
singing their blithe little hearts out ; the 
trees have the rich yet tender green of 
early summer. The ducks are standing 
on their heads in the roadside ponds, the 
gorse is blossoming in the hedges — little 
children are sunning themselves in cottage 
gardens. 

Vane looks at it all with a feeling of 
satisfaction and thinks of Ascot. The 
strings of people thronging from the rail- 
way, the deafening clamour of the betting 
men, the extravagance and rivalry of the 
women, the laughter that is not mirth, the 
noise that is not enjoyment, the heated 
anxious faces of those who have fortunes 
to win or to lose ; the feverish unwhole- 
some excitement of the whole thing. 

"I am well out of it !" he says with 
hearty self-gratulation. " What a rage 
Milly will be in with me ! Let her ! She 
can get some one else to back her horses 
and pay her whether she wins or loses !" 
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As Mr, Adair nears his destination, he 
begins to reflect that he has really no defi- 
nite plans for pursuing his acquaintance 
with Estelle, and that it is quite possible 
for days to elapse without his catching 
even a glimpse of her. And being of a 
warm and impatient temperament, the 
thought oppresses him with a certain de- 
spondency. He alights at the inn, makes 
inquiries about the stream in which he 
intends to fish, and is mendaciously assured 
that he has every chance of excellent sport. 
He takes his rod and saunters slowly, very 
slowly, down the road, where, right and 
left, stand the gates of Lady Lynden's and 
Captain "Wyverne's domains. 

It is a lovely shady walk ; the trees are 
in full leaf now, the birds in full song. 
But, just at present, Vane has no eyes for 
the beauties of nature, no ear for her 
melodies. Twice, stealthily looking round 
to see that he is not observed, he saunters 
backwards and forwards between the two 
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gates, but no glimpse pf Estelle rewards 
him. Then he proceeds moodily towards 
the stream. He is not a fisherman — has 
not the patience — and instead of putting 
his rod together, he throws himself down 
on the bank. An hour goes by — two 
hours. He no longer feels so self-satisfied 
at having thrown up the Ascot party — he 
is getting hungry, and thoughts of deli- 
cacies and iced champagne, of bright eyes 
and laughing voices, will intrude them- 
selves upon his meditations. Hang it all ! 
he can't stop here all day — he must go and 
get some lunch. So he returns to the inn, 
and regales himself on a steak cut from a 
Methuselan ox, and that very recently, 
smokes a cigar, which partially soothes his 
ruffled feelings, but does not prevent his 
suspecting that he has made rather a fool 
of himself in exchanging substance for 
shadow. Shall he go down to the river 
again ? 

Mr. Adair is so in the habit of having 
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his wishes realised as soon as formed that 
he is quite displeased not to have found 
Estelle leaning over the gate ready to re- 
ceive him. Again he traverses the shady 
lane— no ! not the vestige of a sign. But 
when he gets to the water, there in the 
distance he beholds two figures, and his 
heart gives a throb. One is a brown 
retriever, the other is in a stooping pos- 
ture, evidently gathering something by 
the water-side. True, there may be more 
brown retrievers than one in this parish, 
but Vane does not choose to conceive such 
a possibility. He hastens his steps full of 
the happy confidence of youth — it must 
be she — she will be as rejoiced to see him 
as he is to meet her. 

The figure becomes conscious of his 
presence, rises, and with a coquetry that 
is inborn, though perfectly innocent, saun- 
ters in the opposite direction. Mr. Adair 
has the opportunity of discovering how 
charmingly light and supple is the figure 
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that the cotton gown drapes ; is able to 
note the golden glint of her looks in the 
sunshine, and to say to himself as he feels 
a thrill of joy at being so near her, " It 
was not fancy— she is just what I was sure 
she was." 

" Miss "Wyverne l" 

A start, a blush, a most transparent 
look of pleasure reply to his greeting. 
Two mortal hours go by, but they seem 
to the young people a short ten minutes. 
Then, urged by a sense of duty, Estelle 
asks her companion the time. 

<c By Jove !" he murmurs astonished as 
he consults his watch. And reluctantly 
he tells that it is past six. And so it is— 
fifty minutes past. 

Estelle looks frightened. 

" Oh ! what will Mamma say 1" she 
cries. 

"Tou will tell her that you met me," 
answers Vane boldly. He would not like 
to think that this little incarnation of 
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modesty should do anything in a sly or 
underhand manner, 

u Yes," she answers — " of course I shall 
tell her, but — but — she will not be pleased* 
She," (blushing), "thought I talked too 
long to you before. She said I should not 
have spoken so much to a stranger," 

" Do you look upon me as a stranger 
now?" says Vane coming a little nearer 
and looking unutterable things with his 
handsome eyes, 

"Well! yes," answers Bstelle frankly. 
" Because you know you are*" 

He takes her hand* 

" Would you care ever to see me again?" 
he asks with great earnestness, " or would 
you just as soon I remained a stranger to 
you for ever?" 

Estelle tries to draw her hand away, but 
he holds it with gentle force. 

" I don't know. Oh please let me go !" 
she cries in an agony of confusion. 

" No," he says. " You must answer me — 
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everything depends upon it. Do you 
care to see me again. Say yes, darling ? n 

The darling utters a frightened little- 
" Yes." 

Then Mr. Adair accompanies her along^ 
the meadow to the gate that leads into her 
father's wood. 

Once more he takes her hand and says 
in an exultant voice, 

" You will see me to-morrow. ,? 

Bstelle glances wistfully at him — she 
would like to know how and where, but 
she is too shy to ask and he does not tell 
her. 

It is with a buoyant step and a light 
heart that Vane takes his way back to the 
inn and orders his horse to be put to. 
Love by no means interferes with his 
appreciation of the excellent though simple 
dinner that mine host has prepared for his 
distinguished guest. Again he smokes his 
cigar on the pier and dreams his dreams 
which seem so much nearer realisation to- 
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night Next morning he drives over to 

M , puts up again in the village, and 

walks with a steady and assured step to 
Captain Wyverne's house. He rings bold- 
ly-a woman servant appears. Is Captain 
Wyverne in? Captain Wyverne is not 
well enough to see visitors. But his busi- 
ness is very important. The maid will 
inquire. She goes and returns. Can the 
gentleman leave a message ? No. Then 
will he be pleased to walk in. 

A thin, sickly, irritable-looking man is 
lying on a sofa — he has been handsome. 
This is an epitome of the conversation, 
(very much condensed indeed). 

"Your business, sir?" "I love your 
daughter." " Have you come here to in- 
sult me or are you mad ?" " Neither the 
one nor the other. This is my name — my 
possessions are so-and-so. I have met 
Miss "Wyverne twice casually and I am 
convinced that she is the only woman I 
can ever love." " Pray have you any 
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reason to suppose that my daughter 
reciprocates your feelings ?" " Only my 
general belief in the possibility of every- 
thing coming to pass that I desire ardent- 
ly." "Your suit is useless. There are 

circumstances " ci I know them. They 

are no obstacle to me." " Your declaration 
is premature. So sudden a fancy gives 
very little promise of worth or durability. 
And I know nothing of you." " Give me 
the opportunity of proving my sincerity 
and my devotion." 

Perseverance gains the day. Mr. Adair 
is admitted into the family with a view of 
making himself better known to them, and 
of assuring himself and them of the 
stability of his passion. He learns with 
satisfaction a detail in the Wyverne story 
unknown to Anne. Captain and Mrs. 
Wyverne have for three years been legally 
married, the first wife having died. 

Last season Mrs. Vane Adair was one of 
the acknowledged beauties. Vane's god- 
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mother, who was very fond of him, took 
Estelle up, and as she was a much more 
important person in society than Lady 
Veriphast, she was more than able to 
counterbalance the other lady's evil 
influence. Mrs, Adair's adoration for her 
husband makes her proof against all the 
fascinations exercised upon her by other 
men, however highly placed, and Vane is 
perfectly satisfied that he has been fortun- 
ate enough to win the very most charming 
woman in the world. 
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A GLORIOUS summer evening, with a 
■*■■*- sky half azure, half sea of molten 
flame, and the earth lying peaceful beneath 
as one who has died smiling— such an 
evening as makes one think of Paradise 
before the world knew sin or sorrow; 
makes one realise now and again how fair 
was the work that God saw was good. 

Christine Thelluson was walking slowly 
through the cornfields down to the river ; 
her step was slow and languid as that of 
a person ill or unhappy, and she kept her 
eyes bent upon the ground as though she 
cared nothing for the glory of the skies or 
the fairness of the landscape. Nor did 
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she ; it seemed to make her lot so much 
the more bitter that the world should smile 
without just when her heart was an aching, 
unsatisfied void. Poor Christine ! she 
went through the fields of corn, crossed 
the stile into the meadow where the sleek 
cattle cropped the herbage with epicurean 
deliberation and came out at last by the 
river brink. The beech-trees in the hedge 
threw long shadows half across the river, 
and Christine, seating herself on the flower- 
gemmed turf, looked mournfully at the 
water and the long rushes where the blue 
forget-me-nots lay hiding. Now and then 
came a shimmer on the water as a little 
fish popped up to the surface or sprang 
clear into the air, turning a somersault 
with his shining silver body in sheer glad- 
ness of the sunshine. 

Birds do not sing in July ; only now and 
then the blackbird pipes his sweet note or 
the wood-pigeons iterate their cooing, but 
the hush and the warmth fill one with a 
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drowsy content if one be happy and restful 
at heart. Ah ! but when one is sad, 
when one's heart aches ; the sweetness, the 
warmth, the brightness seem more cruel 
than driving sleet or winter's cold — it is 
like a mocking voice saying to the starved 
and frozen heart, "Be ye warmed and 
filled," yet giving neither food nor warmth. 
So Christine thought. 

" Oh ! how miserable I am !" she said to 
herself, with a bitter sigh — "how miser- 
able ! how miserable ! What shall I do 
with all my life to come, and I only 
twenty ? People say life is short. Why, 
I seem to have lived centuries — centuries 
of misery, and I am so well and strong 
there is no hope of my dying. I think I 
should be quite happy if I knew that I was 
in a consumption, and could not possibly 
live more than a few months, like poor 
Milly Bllesmere. 

" Oh ! that does seem hard ! So young, 
lovely, and rich; married to a man who 
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adores her, to whom she clings in an agony 
of despair — the thought of her being torn 
from him seems like some horrible night- 
mare. And I, whom no one wants, whose 
life is utterly valueless, am to go on living 
perhaps for fifty years, each one more 
desolate than the last. How shall I bear 
my life ! the utter stagnation of it is more 
unendurable than the pangs of a great 
sorrow. Life was not so burdensome to 
me even last year as it is to-day. And 
they keep telling me I ought to be thank- 
ful for my mercies. I daresay I ought," 
groaned Christine. "I daresay there are 
poor miserable wretches, crippled, suffer- 
ing, starving, whilst I have clothes to wear, 
food to eat, and no worse pain than an 
occasional headache ; but I don't believe 
they are really more wretched than I am. 
And only eighteen months ago my life was 
full to the brim with happiness and sun- 
shine ! I had love, admiration, society, 
everything that money could buy, and now 
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I am buried in the heart of the country, 
"with two old maids, who have not an idea 
or a wish beyond their worsted work, and 
long whist with dummy, and who think it 
indelicate to feel or express the want of 
men's society. I know I ought to be very 
grateful to them," Christine interrupted 
herself penitently, " for I might be starv- 
ing now, had it not been for them ; but if 
I could only earn my own living, turn 
actress, milliner, anything but governess 
or companion, I might still keep up some 
decent show of interest in life. 

" I have been here fourteen months, and 
during all that time I have only once seen 
a gentleman, if I except the rector, the 
doctor, and old Colonel Seaton, the hypo- 
chondriac. That was a month ago last 
Sunday, and I have done nothing but think 
of him ever since, for two reasons. First, 
because he brought to my mind the men I 
used to know in the dear old life ; secondly, 
because he looked so miserable. I watched 
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him all church-time ; it mattered little, he 
did not observe me, he had no eyes for 
anyone but the woman who sat next him. 
She was not pretty, though I can imagine 
her having an immense fascination for men. 
She seemed possessed by a perfect demon 
of coquetry, as though she wanted every 
man to be in love with her, whether she 
cared for him or not. I saw what a be- 
witching smile she gave handsome young 
Whittaker, the farmer, as he stood aside in 
the porch, hat in hand, to let her pass. Sir 
Fairfax saw it too — his eyes had an angry, 
miserable look in them. How he found 
the places in her prayer-book, as if she 
were some spoiled child. And he is fairly 
breaking his heart about her, they say. 

" She cannot be quite heartless, either, to 
give up such a match as Sir Fairfax and 
go out to India to his scapegrace brother. 
I should like to see him — they say he is 
marvellously handsome, and that he is not 
particularly enamoured of his intended, 
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whilst Sir Fairfax would lay down his life 
for her. Ah ! he is one of nature's noble- 
men. I think I never saw so kind and 
tender an expression of face as his when 
he looked at her. He is not exactly hand- 
some, but gentleman is stamped unmistake- 
ably on every line of his face. Only 
thirty-five, Aunt Clara says, and he looks 
years older. She was to sail last Monday. 
I daresay his heart is heavy to-day. I 
wonder if he is as miserable as I am. 
No ! that is impossible, because he is a 
man, and has interests in life — can improve 
his property, can hunt and shoot ; can 
have society and women's love, even if he 
does not return it, whilst I have nothing 
in the world to do, to think of or to look 
forward to." 

A.nd the tears gathered in Christine's 
eyes. 

^* ^* ^* ^^ ^* ^* 

Eather more than three years before the 
day I am writing of, Christine Eoss had 
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been at school a few miles out of Paris. 
Her parents had died leaving no provision 
for their only child. Poor souls ! it was a 
hard enough struggle to provide her with 
food and clothing whilst they lived. So 
there was nothing for poor, elegant, well- 
born Christine, but to earn her own living. 
So her uncle said, though he was rich and 
could well have given her a home, or, 
rather, so her uncle's wife said, for she 
had daughters just Christine's age who 
were not nearly so pretty or refined- 
looking. 

It was determined that she should go 
to school in Paris for a year, and then seek 
a situation as governess or companion. 
Six months passed, and Christine was far 
from being unhappy. She liked her com- 
panions — the discipline was not oppressive, 
and altogether, the girls at Madame 
Roland's pension led a pleasant life. 

There was a long rambling garden to 
the school, and in the summer twilights 
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the girls used to steal away to the furthest 
boundary wall: a prohibited spot, only 
that poor old Madame Eoland was an 
invalid, confined to the house, and the 
teachers thought it better policy not to 
see too much. The road ran along under 
the wall, and the young ladies who pos- 
sessed, in addition to the other feline 
attributes common to their sex, a facility 
for climbing, could perch themselves on 
the high wall and reconnoitre the passers- 
by. Whence it happened that the thought- 
less young demoiselles, always on the qui 
vive for mischief and excitement, had made 
the acquaintance of some students from 
the Quartier Latin, who brought them 
chocolate and bonbons, and, more dreadful 
still, little packets of cigarettes from Paris. 
Christine was shocked at first when 
these enormities were confided to her, and 
refused to climb the wall or make acquaint- 
ance with the young men, but having one 
of those vivacious, excitable temperaments 
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that require a constant stimulus, to which 
monotony is more unbearable than abso- 
lute suffering, she by-and-by vanquished 
her scruples and made her ddbut on the 
moss-stained old wall where she was 
speedily declared Queen of Beauty amongst 
the naughty little pensionnaires. 

One of their clandestine acquaintances 
was a handsome young Englishman, and 
Christine and he fell in love with each 
other at once. Their courtship had cer- 
tainly a great drawback in its publicity — 
whispering was not allowed, and the only 
means he had of making tender advances 
to her was by little notes hidden in bonbon- 
boxes or smuggled into the heart of a 
bouquet. And Christine's mode of answer- 
ing was to tear up the missive she wrote 
and throw it over the wall, and he picked 
it up and put it together when a suitable 
opportunity offered. 

After she had known him a month, 
Christine found the following letter inside 
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the tin foil that covered a cake of choco- 
late — 

" Dear beautiful Christine, 

" I am so awfully in love with 
you — I can't live without you; I would 
give anything if you would tell me you 
care for me, if it's only with your beautiful 
eyes. I shall be of age in three weeks, 
and then I come into a lot of money. I 
tell you this, not I'm sure because it would 
influence you a bit, but because I don't 
want you to fancy that I am some penni- 
less adventurer who has no right to think 
of anyone as beautiful and high-bred as I 
am sure you are. I don't know a word 
about you ; all I know is, that I want to 
marry you, if you will have me. I have 
nobody I need consult; my mother has 
married again and doesn't trouble herself 
much about me. If you'll let me, I'll go to 
England at once and get your father's 
consent to our marrying — that is, if you 
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think you could ever care for me. But what 
should I do if he refused to listen to me ? 
I should go out of my mind, I think. Oh, 
Christine ! you dear, beautiful creature, if 
you would only trust me so far as to run 
away with me, we might get married at 
once and we should lead such a glorious 
life in Paris or travelling about, or doing 
whatever you would like best. Life is 
awfully pleasant when one has a lot of 
money, and don't think I am attempting 
to deceive you by saying that I am very well 
off. Do answer me to-morrow night. Slip 
the note in your handkerchief and drop it ; 
Til put it in my pocket and declare I mean 
to keep it. 

" Your devoted lover, 

" John Thelluson." 

Christine laughed at the bare idea at 
first ; she did not even answer him except 
by a little shake of the head when he cast 
appealing glances at her, but when, every 
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time they met, she received more and more 
urgent entreaties, she began to wonder if 
after all there would be any great harm in 
running away with this handsome, honest- 
looking young fellow who was getting so 
miserable and hollow-eyed for love of her. 

One night she received a very short 
note. 

" Good-bye, Christine, I am going ; I 
cannot bear it any longer." 

The next evening she dropped her 
handkerchief over the wall. In one corner 
she had embroidered in scarlet thread 
"Don't go !" Then she began to consider 
the matter seriously. She had no father 
or mother to be grieved or angry with her. 
She knew her uncle cared little what 
became of her so long as she was not left 
upon his hands. In all her life to come, 
she had nothing to look forward to but 
dulness and drudgery. Her young lover 
must be honourable and truthful, or he 
would never have offered to seek her par* 
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ents* consent to marry her. What if she 
let him go to England and ask her 
straightforwardly of her uncle ? No ! 
that would never do ; questions would be 
asked — how and where he met her, and a 
dozen more that she could not answer 
without betraying her friends. Then the 
twilight adventures would be stopped and 
the school ruined perhaps. John Thelluson 
was handsome and rich — what a happy 
life hers must be if she accepted this golden 
opportunity! — such a one might never 
come to her again; In six months she 
would leave school to become governess to 
tiresome, unbearable children, or even 
worse, be subject to the caprices of some 
soured, fretful invalid, and how bitterly 
then might she not regret the happiness 
she had flung from her. But to trust 
herself to a stranger of whom she knew 
nothing save that he loved her and had a 
frank, honest face ! A thrill of terror ran 
through her heart. 
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After she bade him not to go, he wrote 
her passionate letters begging her to marry 
him : telling her how he could arrange 
everything for their flight, and entering 
into the most minute particulars about his 
family and station. She pinned a slip of 
paper in a fold of her dress, and pointed 
to it with her finger as she feigned to 
smooth a plait. " Give me time," he read, 
and for a week he did not come to see her. 
A terror came over her that he was gone 
for ever, and then she knew that she loved 
iim. 

A few weeks later Christine Eoss was 
missing from the Pension, and poor Ma- 
dame Eoland was distracted by apprehen- 
sions concerning her pupil. She wrote to 
Mr. Eoss — he sent some one over to search 
into the matter, but no clue of the missing 
girl was obtained. A month later both 
Madame Eoland and Mr. Eoss received a 
letter from the fugitive couched in the 
same terms. 
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" I hope I have not caused you much 
distress or alarm — I could not write before. 
I am married. My husband is all that the 
most exacting woman could desire, and I 
am as happy as the day is long. 

" Your affectionate and grateful, 

" Christine Thelluson." 

Christine wrote nothing more than the 
truth. Foolish, inconsiderate children as 
she and her husband were, the venture on 
which they had staked so much turned out 
well, and they were as happy as wealth, 
love, and beauty can make Eve's sons and 
daughters. .And that, as we know, is 
sometimes, for a short span, very happy 
indeed. 

I do not think Christine was passionately 
in love with her husband — when is not the 
saying true that " de deux amants il y a ion* 
jours un qui baise et un qui tend la joue " ? — 
but she was sincerely attached to him, as 
she might well be, seeing it was to him 
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she owed all that was bright and joyous 
in her life. As for him, he adored her: 
in his eyes she was the very pearl of 
womanhood — the fairest, brightest, clever- 
est, most elegant creature in the world — 
everything she said and did was perfection. 
How he gloried in her ! how triumphantly 
he showed her to his friends, delighted 
with the admiration she excited, and un- 
conscious of one fleeting pang of jealousy. 
Kind, handsome, debonnair John Thellu- 
son — life would be a pleasanter road to 
travel if there were more men like you to 
smooth its rough paths. 

They travelled constantly ; he was never 
tired of showing her fresh beauties and 
wonders — Switzerland, the Ehine, the 
Italian lakes, Venice, Eome, Naples — they 
visited all in turn, and after two years* 
wandering, resolved to return to England, 
spend a season in London, and then go 
for the summer to Mr. Thelluson's estate 
in Blankshire. 
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They were staying for a few days at 
Boulogne — it was warm spring weather, 
and Christine was sitting on a bench in 
front of the hotel, whilst her husband 
went to bathe with a boy to whom he had 
taken a great fancy the night before. 

" Good-bye, darling !" he said coming up 
behind and leaning forward to kiss her— 
" you won't be dull for half an hour alone, 
will you ?" 

She smiled an answer, looking up at him 
with secret pride of his handsome face and 
stalwart figure. 

" I won't be more than half an hour at 
the most, and then we'll go and buy bon- 
bons in the Eue Napoleon." 

And the next time she saw that dear 
face it was rigid in death. John Thelluson 
had been drowned trying to save bis com- 
panion, who had swam out too far. 

Poor Christine! her short happy life 
was ended; No more blitheness of heart, 
no more pleasant plans, no more glad 
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anticipations and delightful realities from 
henceforth ! Not only had she lost the 
man who loved her so dearly, but with him 
fortune, position, everything. Mr. Thellu- 
son's estate, strictly entailed, went to his 
cousin — he had lived beyond his income. 
There was no will, no settlement, so Chris- 
tine was left literally without a penny in the 
world. She had never seen her husband's 
mother, who had been displeased by her 
son's choice, and who possessed keener 
interests in the children of her second 
marriage. In her distress she sent for her 
uncle, but he showed her very lukewarm 
kindness. Christine was too broken- 
hearted to think just then of any means 
of self-support, and receiving at this time 
a kind letter of sympathy from two maiden 
sisters of her father, with the offer of a 
temporary home, she accepted thankfully 
the only prospect open to her, and from 
the time of her great sorrow, fifteen 
months before, to the day of which I write, 
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had lived a monotonous life at Fairbank 
with her aunts. 

No one who has not passed from a 
happy, brilliant life, from being courted 
and admired, to vegetating with two elder- 
ly, narrow-minded women, in a dull country 
place, can form any conception of the in- 
tense weariness that poor Christine's life 
was to her. It was an utter stagnant blank 
— nothing else. Sometimes she thought 
she must break away from it, and try some 
other phase of life, even though she risked 
toil and want. Surely, surely anything 
must be better than this purposeless 
nothingness. Now and again, when she 
saw the reflection of her charming face 
and graceful figure in the glass, and re- 
membered the admiration they had been 
wont to excite, she would turn away with 
tear-dimmed eyes murmuring to herself : 

" No one will ever love me again, or care 
whether I am pretty or ugly." 

On this particular July evening she had 
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been smitten with a terrible sense of weari- 
ness and loneliness, and had rushed away 
from the house that she might indulge her 
misery quite alone, where people eould not 
tap at her door every five minutes to ask 
if she were not well, or if she would have 
tea, or wind a skein of wool, or play whist. 

As she sat by the margin of the river, 
memories of the past came crowding to her 
brain — she saw once more the kind fond 
face of the man who had loved her so 
dearly ; heard the hearty ringing tones of 
his voice. Time and place were forgotten 
— she only knew that her heart ached, that 
everything was swallowed up in one great 
sense of misery, and she fell to bitter 
weeping. 

" Are you so very unhappy ?" said a deep 
kind voice by her side, and Christine look- 
ed up with a start, to see Sir Fairfax 
Gwynne standing by her. There was such 
tender pity in his face that she did not 
feel confused — it scarcely even seemed 
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strange or unnatural that he should have ad- 
dressed her, and she answered him simply, 

" Indeed I am very unhappy." 

" So am I," he said sighing, and it seem- 
ed as though a sudden bond of sympathy 
had sprung up between them. 

" Ah ! but you cannot be as miserable as 
I am," murmured Christine in a low voice. 

" You think not?" he asked slowly. 

" I am quite sure of it. You may be 
disappointed in one thing but you have 
not had all your life blighted as mine is." 

He glanced at her with evident surprise 
and a red flush came into his face. 
Christine remembered with sudden confu- 
sion that he was an utter stranger to her 
and that she had been indiscreet in betray- 
ing her knowledge of his private grief. 

"I beg your pardon," she stammered, 
"I mean that — that even if one thing 
went wrong with you, you have a thousand 
others to make you happy. " 

" Have I ?" he said absently. " What ?" 
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" You own all this beautiful place ; you 
are rich ; your own master, you have 
everything in the world at your command 
and I — I have nothing." 

"And looking at you," Sir Fairfax an- 
swered in his grave earnest voice, "I 
should have said it was you who had 
everything and I nothing." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Christine 
looking at him with genuine surprise. 

" You are young and beautiful — youth 
and beauty beget love, and there are years 
of happiness in store for you, whilst I," 
(sighing), "feel quite old, and it is hard to 
look forward to a loveless old age even 
though you owned a Paradise and the 
riches of Croesus." 

Christine felt almost inclined to laugh — 
his words appeared to her to border upon 
the ridiculous. 

"Yet," she said, a faint smile dimpling 
her fair face and making Sir Fairfax see a 
world of fresh beauty in it> " you have 
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only to hold up your finger to find fifty 
women who would be but too glad to love 

you." 

" To marry me," he replied with bitter 
emphasis. " I don't think anyone ever 
loved me really in my life, and I am sure 
no one will begin now." 

Christine furtively scanned the face that 
was just then turned a little away from 
her. The features were fine — large grey 
blue eyes, a handsome nose and broad 
forehead. The mouth and chin were 
hidden by a brown moustache and beard. 
The chief charm of his face however was 
its expression of grave kindness. 

"It is always the nice men who are 
humble-minded/' said Christine to her- 
self. 

There was silence for some moments. 
Sir Fairfax was the first to break it. 

" Do you think me very impertinent for 
forcing myself upon your notice ?" he ask- 
ed. " I hardly knew how to excuse my- 
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self, but I was at that moment feeling so 
wretchedly out of spirits that it seemed 
a consolation to see anyone else equally 
unhappy." 

" I suppose it is rather strange," re- 
marked Christine reflectively, "that we 
should be talking together in this way with- 
out any previous acquaintanceship. My 
aunts would be dreadfully shocked, but oh !" 
(with a little burst of enthusiasm), " I feel 
so glad to have some one fresh to speak to 
— it is quite an event in my dull life/' 

He smiled at her childish candour. 

" Is your life so very dull then p" 

" Only try to imagine what it must be !" 
she said earnestly. " Until I came here, 
I was used to constant travelling and 
pleasant society; to being made much of ; 
to having every wish gratified — I was al- 
ways with some one who loved me dearly 
and whom I loved." 

Her voice faltered ; big drops glittered 
in her eyes. 
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" Poor child !" he murmured looking at 
her with grave pity. 

"And since I have been here, I have 
seen no one but my aunts. Don't think 
me ungrateful/' she interrupted herself 
quickly; " they are very good to me, only, 
you know," (piteously), " one wants some- 
thing more at twenty to fill one's heart 
than sermons, worsted work and long 
whist." 

"I should think so!" and Sir Fairfax 
smiled in spite of himself. Then he re- 
sumed seriously, " Would you mind telling 
me how such a great change came over 
your life?" 

44 My husband died," answered Christine, 
and this time the tears brimmed over and 
fell upon her pretty hands. 

"And life is very bitter without love," 
he said gently. " It seems to me the only 
real trouble in life is to lose some one you 
have loved very much." 

" Yes, and when they have loved you so 
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dearly," replied Christine, unconscious for 
the moment how she was stabbing her 
listener. 

Then as she saw him wince she coloured 
deeply. 

" I did not mean to pain you indeed,- 
she murmured. 

" Then you know all about me," re- 
marked Sir Fairfax with a shade of bitter- 
ness. " Strange how the world knows and 
canvasses what we believe to be our own 
secrets. I never spoke upon the subject 
in my life to anyone but my mother, and 
very little even to her. Somehow I feel 
as though it would not be so bitter to talk 
of my trouble to you — perhaps because 
you are unhappy. Yes I it is quite true ; I 
love with all my heart, and the woman I 
love is utterly indifferent to me." 

" Then," exclaimed Christine, " why 
don't you resolve to forget her?" 

" I have tried," he answered — " tried — 
well!" (breaking off), "I shall have a 
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better chance of success now she is gone." 

"I am very glad she is gone," said 
Christine heartily. 

" Why?" asked Sir Fairfax wonderingly. 

"Because I think you ought to be 
happy," she answered simply. " I am sure 
you deserve to be." 

He glanced at her with amused interest. 
There was a mixture of ndiveU and earn- 
estness about her that seemed to make 
words come differently from her lips than 
they would have done from most women's. 

" I am glad some one thinks well of me," 
he said smiling, "though I fear she has 
prejudged me." 

It was getting quite dark. The last 
faint streak of rose colour had disappeared 
from the sky, and Christine suddenly 
remembered that her long absence might 
create uneasiness. 

" My aunts will think I am lost," she 
exclaimed making a gesture as though to 
rise, and Sir Fairfax held out his hand to 
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assist her. He had been struck by her 
face which, if not exactly beautiful, pos- 
sessed a rare brightness and intelligence ; 
but when she rose, he was very much more 
impressed by her graceful figure and 
elegant movements. 

"You must let me see you home," he 
said. 

" Oh no, thanks," Christine responded 
quickly; "my aunts would think it so 
strange — indeed, I am afraid they would 
be very angry at the bare idea of our 
having made acquaintance in such an 
unorthodox manner." 

" I hope some day we shall know each 
other better, and in a way when the mode 
of our introduction cannot be called in 
question," rejoined Sir Fairfax. 

Then Christine gave him her hand say- 
ing frankly, 

" I hope so too. Good-bye !" and he 
stood and watched her whilst she crossed 
the two first fields. 
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fallen deeply in love with her, and she 
had consented to marry him, not then 
having seen his brother, who was in India. 
When Captain Gwynne returned, she at 
onoetransferred heraffections from Sir Fair- 
fax to him ; he grew fond of her, or perhaps 
was flattered by her preference, and soon 
everything was known to the elder brother. 
At first he implored Miss Kenyon not to 
give him up ; then, finding how indifferent 
she was to him, and how fond of his brother, 
he promised Captain Gwynne a thousand a 
year in addition to his income, if he would 
marry and take her out to India. Captain 
Gwynne consented, stipulating only that he 
should go first, (to get everything ready, 
he said). Christine sighed when the story 
was finished. 

" How could she I how could she !" she 
said to herself over and over again. " A 
man so kind and generous as I am sure he 
must be !" 

For the next few days she continued to 
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think persistently of Sir Fairfax — she could 
not get him out of her head. In her daily 
rambles she half hoped, half feared to meet 
him. She would not go down to the river 
again, lest it might look as though she 
were seeking him. She was conscious of 
a shade of disappointment in entering the 
garden gate on her return — her chance was 
gone for that day. She caught herself 
looking forward quite eagerly to Sunday, 
and would not own how disappointed she 
was not to see him in his family pew. 

Two days afterwards she had a great 
surprise. A man brought a hamper from 
the railway station, directed to " Mrs. Thel- 
luson." Before opening it, she stopped to 
wonder where it could possibly come from. 
She did not know a single person who was 
likely to send her anything. But when 
she had unfastened the cord and looked 
inside, her heart gave a great bound. 
There lay the most exquisite bouquet of 
rare flowers, and underneath a tempting 
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array of hot-house grapes and peaches. 

" They cannot be for me," she said read- 
ing the label again and again — 

" Mrs. Thelluson, Fairbank." 

The address was plain enough, and 
Christine danced with childish delight. 
Could it possibly come from Sir Fairfax ? 
If so, oh how kind of him to pay her a 
compliment that he knew she would value 
in her dull loneliness ! 

But what could she tell her aunts ? It 
would be quite true to say she did not 
know where the hamper came from, for, 
after all, it might not be from him. When 
the old ladies heard of the anonymous 
present, they were curious beyond mea- 
sure, and would scarcely believe Christine's 
protestations of ignorance. 

" It's all nonsense," exclaimed Aunt 
Clara — " you must know something about 
it!" 

And Aunt Bertha remarked sententi- 
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ously that people did not generally do 
" those sort of things for nothing." 

The following Sunday Sir Fairfax was 
at church, and Christine caught his eyes 
fixed upon her several times during the 
service, greatly to her confusion. He 
came out side by side with her, but she 
dared not show him any sign of recogni- 
tion, for Aunt Clara was in front and 
Aunt Bertha behind, so she kept her eyes 
stedfastly fixed on the ground. 

" He will think me either ungrateful or 
deceitful," sighed poor Christine to herself, 
feeling very miserable as sh,e sat up in her 
own room looking at a few of the delicate 
flowers she had withheld from the draw- 
ing-room bouquet. 

Several Sundays she saw him in church ; 
he often looked at her, but never made 
any attempt to speak — he seemed to un- 
derstand her wish. But regularly every 
week there came a hamper for Mrs. Thel- 
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luson with fruit and flowers — sometimes 
even books and music. Christine felt 
quite embarrassed now when she saw 
him. 

Weeks went by — it was getting late in 
the autumn ; the hampers ceased to arrive, 
she missed Sir Fairfax from church, and 
was told that he had gone abroad. Al- 
though she never exchanged a word with 
him, and never saw him except on Sun- 
days, not always then, Christine felt quite 
melancholy to think he was away — life 
seemed more blank and dull and wretched 
than ever. She had hoped so much after 
her long talk with him by the river-side, 
and now she felt an acute sense of disap- 
pointment that so little had come of it. 

One bright November day, she was more 
than usually depressed. All the morning 
she had sat listlessly, not caring either to 
read or work, greatly scandalising her 
aunts, who thought low spirits, coupled 
with a disinclination for exertion, a snare 
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with which Satan loved to tempt ill-regu- 
lated minds. 

" I will go for a long walk after lunch," 
Christine said to herself — " perhaps that 
may rouse me." 

So she equipped herself, and wended 
her way to the Dyomesne woods, which 
she had avoided hitherto in dread of seem- 
ing to throw herself in Sir Fairfax's way. 

" There is no fear of my meeting him 
now," she thought with a sigh. 

Walking along briskly, she came out 
presently on the summit of a hill which 
overlooked the fair manor of Dyomesne. 
It was a lovely view even in its winter 
garb, and the fresh keen air blew across 
her face, and made her feel almost cheer- 
ful. 

"I am glad I came," she said as the 
warm blood tingled in her veins — in her 
consciousness of health, she felt it was 
worth something even to be alive. 

A big brown retriever bounded up to 
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her barking and snuffing at her dress* 
She turned startled to look for its owner. 
He stood within a few yards of her, his 
gun over his shoulder. 

" Sir Fairfax \" she exclaimed with a 
vivid blush. "I — I thought you were 
abroad." 

" I came home last night. Won't you 
shake hands with me ?" 

Christine extended her hand very 
readily. 

" I thought I was never going to have 
the pleasure of speaking to you again," 
Sir Fairfax said. " The fact is," (hesitat- 
ing), "my mother would have done her- 
self the honour to call on the Misses Boss 
long before this, but she is such an invalid 
and the least exertion or excitement brings 
on terrible nervous headaches/' 

" Oh !" stammered Christine, " I did not 
know — I never expected " 

"I saw you would not notice me in 
church," smiled Sir Fairfax. 
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" I fear you must have thought me very 
deceitful," she exclaimed, " but my aunts 
are rather old-fashioned in their ideas, and 
would have been horrified to think of my 
making acquaintance with " 

"With a stranger," suggested Sir 
Fairfax. 

" That I — I really was afraid to bow to 
you, and I did not even know if you wished 
or expected it." 

" Did you not ?" smiled Sir Fairfax. " I 
think you might have taken it for granted 
that after I had once spoken to you, I 
should be anxious to continue the acquaint- 
ance." 

" You are very good to say so, and oh 
Sir Fairfax !" Christine went on, speaking 
very fast in her confusion, " I hardly like 
to ask you for fear — but did you — have I 
to thank you for anything ?" 

" To thank me ?" he echoed, feigning 
surprise. 

" Oh, please don't jest in that way !" she 
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said eagerly. " Was it you who sent me 
the flowers ?" 

" If I did, I should only have to thank 
you for accepting them." 

" It was so good and thoughtful of you,* 
said Christine, tears almost coming into 
her eyes. " You cannot imagine the pleas- 
ure they gave me." 

And then Mrs. Thelluson turned and 
went down the hill, Sir Fairfax walking by 
her side until they came to the boundary 
gate of Dyomesne. 

tl I know you won't let me come any 
further," ho said, and Christine smiled and 
shook her head. 

"Good-bye, Mrs. Thelluson — I have a 
presentiment that we shall meet again be- 
fore long. I hope you won't cut me then." 

" How did you know my name ?" she 
asked. 

" I must answer you as they do children," 
he replied smiling. " A little bird whis- 
pered it to me." 
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Then they shook hands and parted. 

Three days afterwards when Christine 
returned from her afternoon ramble she 
found a chariot with a pair of grey horses 
at the little gate of Fairbank, and a 
powdered footman standing disdainfully 
beside it. Her heart beat with pleasure; 
she longed to go into the drawing-room 
and see Sir Fairfax's mother but was re- 
tained by shyness. So, with some regret, 
she betook herself to her own room. Two 
or three minutes later the servant tapped 
at her door and said, 

"Miss Ross begs you will step down- 
stairs, ma'am," and Christine smoothed her 
hair and obeyed the summons joyfully. 

Lady Gwynne was a stately mannered 
delicate featured woman with a singularly 
kind expression of face. Christine fell in 
love with her at once, and the liking 
seemed to be reciprocated. 

" I hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
you often at Dyomesne," she said very 
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kindly to Mrs. Thelluson as she rose to 
leave. "I am so fond of young people. 
If your aunts can spare you to me now 
and then, I shall be very glad." 

Miss Clara and Miss Bertha were per- 
fectly overwhelmed with delight and pride 
at Lady Gwynne's visit. 

" She heard we were so active amongst 
the poor," they told Christine, "and she 
wants us to take the management of a 
clothing club she is about to organise 
And she would have called years ago only 
that she lives in such retirement, and has 
such delicate health." 

Christine smiled to herself, but she had 
not the least desire that her aunts should 
be aware of the real object of Lady 
G Wynne's visit. 

A week later the Misses Ross and Mrs. 
Thelluson were invited to dine at Dyo- 
mesne. Christine had never seen her 
aunts so delighted — they brought their 
best satin gowns out of lavender, and had 
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serious thoughts of leaving their niece at 
home because she had nothing smarter 
to wear than a black silk dress. But 
Christine begged very hard to be taken, 
and they were really too kind-hearted to 
refuse her so much pleasure. It was the 
very proudest moment of their lives when 
they leaned on the arm of the gorgeous 
footman who helped them to alight from 
the fly at Dyomesne. 

It was such a delightful evening: no 
one there except themselves, but then 
Lady Gwynne was so charming, and Sir 
Fairfax — oh ! Sir Fairfax was the most 
perfect gentleman they had ever met. 
After dinner, whilst Lady Gwynne was 
discussing thd proposed club with a polite 
appearance of interest, Sir Fairfax was 
showing Christine pictures and photo- 
graphs and a thousand pretty things. 

" I know you sing," he said presently, 
and Christine answered, 

" I used to a long time ago." 
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" Do come to the piano ! I love singing 
better than anything." 

"I scarcely ever sing now." 

" Try," he pleaded — " it would give me 
so much pleasure." 

After a little more hesitation she acceded, 
and seating herself at the piano sang 
Schubert's " Adieu." 

She had a sweet, touching voice, and Sir 
[Fairfax sat with his face buried in his 
hands, almost wishing, (so much he felt 
the pathos of her singing), that he had not 
made his request. Yet when the song 
was over he eagerly entreated for more, 
and Lady Gwynne added her solicitations 
so warmly that Christine remained at the 
piano singing song after song until the fly 
was announced. 

"You must come again soon, Mrs. 
Thelluson," Lady Gwynne whispered sweet- 
ly whilst the Misses Ross were engaged 
with their mufflers — " you must spend a 
long day with me." 
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" Indeed I shall be very glad," Christine 
answered. 

The following Sunday Sir Fairfax walked 
home from church with Christine and her 
aunts to their unbounded delight. 

A few days later Mrs. Thelluson had a 
letter by the morning post asking her to 
spend the day at Dyomesne, and saying 
that the carriage would be sent at twelve 
o'clock in case of her accepting. Christine 
went to equip herself with a heart more 
full of sunshine than it had been for many 
a long day. And when she stepped into 
the low phaeton with beautiful bay ponies 
that Lady Gwynne had sent for her, she 
felt as if there was a good deal of enjoy- 
ment left yet in the much abused old 
world. 

That day seemed to Christine almost the 
happiest she had ever spent. Lady Gwynne 
was so sweet and kind and Sir Fairfax took 
such trouble to amuse and entertain her 
that she went home in the evening radi- 
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ant with pleasure. After luncheon she 
had gone through the gardens and hot- 
houses with her host, and they had talked 
together as if they had known each other 
all their lives instead of being the merest 
acquaintances. Christine in watching his 
face and listening to his kind voice had 
£rown to think him quite handsome. 
What did it matter that there were white 
threads in the brown hair and that lines 
and cross lines had chased their painful 
pattern under the grey blue eyes — Chris- 
tine did not see them, or if she did, recked 
little of them. She went back to Fairbank 
thinking him the very kindest man, the 
most refined gentleman she had ever 
.seen. 

Time went on and Mrs. Thelluson was 
•a guest at Dyomesne once at least every 
week — sometimes twice and even thrice. 
A new life seemed to have opened before 
her — she was no longer filled with that 
sense of stagnant dulness that had op- 
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pressed her so heavily in past days. And 
Sir Fairfax felt the charm of her presence 
and ceased to suffer so keenly from the de- 
spondency that had previously afflicted him. 
Lady Gwynne was a great invalid ; a victim 
to terrible nervous headaches that came 
suddenly without the least warning. Thus 
it frequently happened that Sir Fairfax 
and Christine were left to spend whole 
afternoons and evenings together which 
they afterwards reckoned amongst the hap- 
piest of their lives. They never grew tired 
of each other's society, never found the 
time long, never had breaks or pauses in 
their conversation. Christine could talk 
without reserve about the dear old times, 
and if now and then he passed his hand 
quickly across his face and a sudden pain 
contracted his brow, she never dreamed it 
was caused by an unacknowledged regret 
that she had ever loved and been so 
dearly loved by another man. He hardly 
knew it himself. 
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One day after Mrs. Thelluson was gone 
he said to himself, 

" What a selfish fellow I am ! Here is 
this beautiful, graceful creature wasting 
the best part of her life on me who can 
never be anything to her. She is so good 
and kind, she would never show me that I 
wearied her, and yet what pleasure can she 
take in my society who am so much older, 
so dull, so care-worn. I have no heart to 
give her, and I am not vain enough to 
think she would care for my love if I could 
offer it to her. She ought to marry and 
go into society. I know it is only selfish- 
ness on my part — a sort of dog-in-the- 
manger feeling, but I think it would almost 
drive me wild to see her marry anyone 
else — just now at all events while I am so 
miserable about Maud. There is St. 
George Kennard, the best fellow that ever 
breathed, good-looking, rich, with position 
— the very man to suit her and I am sure 
he would fall in love with her at once — he 
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thinks so much of an elegant woman. It 
would be enough for him only to see her 
hands and feet. I'll ask him down/' said 
Sir Fairfax with a sudden spasm. 

The next time Christine was at Dyomesne 
he said to her, 

" I have a friend coming the day after 
to-morrow to stay some weeks." 

lt Have you ?" replied Christine, her face 
falling. " I am sorry : I know I shan't 
like him, and he will interfere with our 
pleasant talks." 

" Yes, you will. I asked him chiefly on 
your account, for you must be getting 
very tired of my society. He is a young 
fellow, at least young in comparison with 
me and very good-looking besides." 

" Are you so old and ugly ?" asked Chris- 
tine naively. 

" I am very old compared with you. Do 
you know what my age really is ?" 

"Thirty-five, I heard," hazarded Chris- 
tine. 
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" Yes, with four years and three-quarters 
added to it. I shall be forty in March — 
old enough to be your father." 

" I don't like young men," said Christine 
sententiously. 

" Ah ! but you'll like Kennard — everyone 
does." 

" The very reason why I should not." 

" You will not say that this time next 
week." 

u I shall not come to Dyomesne whilst 
you have visitors," said Christine capti- 
ously. 

" Oh, don't say that !" cried Sir Fairfax. 
" It would be too unkind if you kept 
away. I should feel as if I had gone back 
to the old life." 

"I can't keep you from sad thoughts," 
uttered Christine wistfully, thinking of that 
other woman. 

Sir Fairfax was silent. 

Two days later, Mr. St. George Kennard 
arrived at Dyomesne, and on the Sunday 
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following was presented to Mrs. Thelluson 
after church. He fell in love with her 
straight off, just as Sir Fairfax had pre- 
dicted, and did nothing but talk about her 
from morning till night. The elder man 
was quite ashamed of himself for feeling 
so irritable at the constant iteration of 
Christine's praises. St. George did not say 
a word with which he could not fully 
agree, but it jarred upon his feelings to 
hear her praises from the lips of another. 
And, after all, Christine did come to Dyo- 
mesne as much and more than usual, and 
seemed to take pleasure in Mr. Ken- 
nard's society. What wonder? he was 
such a merry, light-hearted young fellow, 
and tried so hard to amuse and please 
her. 

"I'm only a wet blanket on them," 
sighed Sir Fairfax, and he would invent 
excuses for leaving them, and make some 
ridiculous pretext to himself about indulg- 
ing his grief for his lost love in private. 
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He would not have allowed, even to him- 
self, that he felt a sharper pang at the 
thought of St. George uttering tender 
speeches to Christine, and reading their 
answer in her eyes, than he did for the 
remembrance that Maud was hopelessly 
parted from him. 

"I wonder if he has asked her yet. I 
wonder what she will say," mocked his 
tormenting thoughts, and he would pace 
up and down, puffing irritably at his cigar, 
and looking at his watch a dozen times in 
half an hour. 

If he could only have seen how Chris- 
tine's manner changed when he left the 
room — how dull and silent she became, and 
how St. George sat, feeling awkward ai*d 
uncomfortable, longing to tell her how he 
loved her, and yet unable to make up his 
mind whether there was any hope for him 
or not. 

One day, when Mrs. Thelluson was ex- 
ected, Sir Fairfax made a pretext of 
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business, and rode off to the next town. 
On his return, he met St. George strolling 
along the park in a listless, disconsolate 
manner. 

" Where is Mrs. Thelluson ?" asked Sir 
Fairfax. 

" Gone home/' replied St. George curtly. 

" Is she ill?" 

" No," answered the young man miser- 
ably. " I have driven her away. I asked 
her to have me, and she won't." 

Sir Fairfax's heart gave a great leap. 

" Won't have you, Georgie ? Why ?" 

" She says she shall never care for any- 
one again." 

Sir Fairfax felt a pang of disappointment 
at these last words. 

"But that's all nonsense, you know," 
broke in St. George impetuously. "A 
lovely creature like that can't go on wast- 
ing all her youth and beauty for the sake 
of a memory. She only said it to put me 
off. Why, it would be downright horrible 
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to think of her going on in this way all her 
life, you know." 

" I suppose she will if she has made up 
her mind to it," sighed Sir Fairfax. " I'm 
sure, if she won't have you, my boy, I 
don't think she would have anyone," and 
he laid a kind hand on the young man's 
shoulder. 

" I say, Fairfax, I shall go away to- 
morrow. I know you won't be offended 
at my want of ceremony, and — and when 
I'm gone — absence sometimes does a good 
deal for one — would you, would you mind 
just speaking a word for me to her? Wait 
a week, and then let me hear." 

"All right, Georgie— HI do my best," 
answered Sir Fairfax, feeling all the while 
as though he had rather his friend had 
asked him to cut off one of his fingers. 

For a week he did not see Mrs. Thel- 
luson, and refrained even from attending 
church, which he had done regularly of 
late. Christine thought bitterly, 
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" He is angry with me — he cares more 
for his friend than for me." 

But a few days afterwards, the ponies 
came for her as usual. At the entrance to 
Dyomesne, Sir Fairfax opened the park 
gates for them himself, and Mrs. Thellu- 
son drew rein. 

" Will you walk up to the house ?" he 
said, and she complied at once. 

They walked along together in silence 
for some way, then at the next gate Sir 
Fairfax stopped. 

" I want to say something to you — may 
I?" 

u It depends upon what it is," Christine 
answered defiantly. 

" It is about St. George." 

il I would rather not hear it then," she 
replied colouring. 

" Please do ! I promised him to say it." 

" Then of course, if you prefer vexing 
me to breaking your word to him, I am 
bound to listen." 
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Christine spoke so irritably that Sir 
Fairfax looked at her in astonishment. 

" He is such a good fellow," he went on 
presently. 

Mrs. Thelluson was silent. 

" So kind-hearted -and generous — the 
very man to make a woman happy." 

Still Christine preserved a rigid silence. 

" And — and the poor fellow is so miser- 
able," continued his advocate, more and 
more ill at ease. 

" I am very sorry I cannot marry him 
since you are so anxious that I should," 
answered Christine captiously. " It was 
not by my desire that he was invited to 
Dyomesne." 

" I know," said Sir Fairfax sorrowfully ; 
" I wish from the bottom of my heart I 
had never asked him, poor fellow, but I 
felt it was so selfish of me to keep you all 
to myself when I could not hope to be 
anything to you. I was so painfully con- 
scious that I had nothing but a blighted 
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life to offer any woman, and you are so 
beautiful and winning, it seemed a sin 
that your sweet society should be wasted 
on me." 

" I don't know why you should have 
thought I was so anxious to be married," 
cried Christine with flashing eyes in which 
tears of anger glistened. " I don't think 
I ever solicited your interest in my behalf, 
and — and if you care so much more for 
your friend's feelings than for mine, and 
are angry with me because I cannot 
feel towards him as you wish, I will 
go home, and never come to Dyomesne 
again." 

She was fairly crying with pain and in- 
dignation by this time. 

He caught hold of her hand. 

" Oh Christine !" he said forgetting 
everything but that he loved her, "what 
have I said — what have I done to make 
you so bitter ?" 

" Nothing !" she answered with a stifled 
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sob, snatching away her hand. " Let me 
go!" 

"I will tell you something first, then 
if you insist, I must let you do as you 
like. I felt that you were getting too 
dear to me-that your companionship was 
beginning to fill up the blanks in my life 
— that I was in danger of being more 
miserable than ever if you were taken 
from me. I knew I was selfish in taking 
advantage of your lonely position to keep 
you all to myself. I dared not offer you a 
love which I had once confessed to you 
was given to another woman, and so I 
thought for your sake — your sake, you will 
believe that, won't you ? it was only fair 
that I should give you the opportunity of 
seeing some one who I fancied could make 
you happy, and who was everything you 
could desire. You may be annoyed with 
me for saying this, but you won't despise 
me for confessing that I love you." 

" Love me !" cried Christine in a hurt, 
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indignant voice. " When you have told 
me a hundred times how you loved that 
other woman." 

" So I did — it was quite true, but I love 
you now; if I dared, I could love you 
with all the love I gave her and tenfold 
more for your own dear sake." 

" And why daren't you ?" uttered Chris- 
tine in a tremulous voice, the colour deep- 
ening in her cheeks and her eyes drooping 
beneath his earnest gaze. 

" Oh, my darling ! you don't mean " 

He did not finish the sentence, but I 
cannot suppose that the least imaginative 
of my readers will lay down the book un- 
able to conclude the story for himself. 
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BEAUMANOIR. 



rriHB horrors of a protracted civil war 
•*- were beginning to die out of the 
minds of men. Time had laid his healing 
finger over the gaping wounds in English 
homes and hearts, and soft-winged Peace 
hovered over the land, ready to alight and 
settle were the welcome but warmly and 
heartily enough given. 

Some years later than the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when light-hearted 
Charles Stuart was back in London, hold- 
ing high feast and revel with his gay 
court as though banishment, wandering, 
privation and peril were the forgotten 
nightmare of an hour rather than the 
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stern, bitter realities of years, there stood 
on the banks of the Thames, some miles 
distant from the gay capital, a long, low 
house, two-storied, with mullioned windows 
and pointed gables. Much stone-carving 
adorned it, and at every turn it was set off 
with quaint mottoes, the original dwelling- 
house having at various times been en- 
larged and improved since William the 
Norman gave it to his trusted knight and 
friend, Raoul de Beaumanoir. 

The foreign blood from constant inter- 
marriage had merged into Saxon, the 
descendants of the simple Norman knight 
had waxed rich and powerful, and the only 
relics of the oldest remembered ancestor 
of the Earls of Brakewood were a rusty 
suit of armour, well hacked and hewed, a 
sword whose many-dinted blade told its 
own tale, and the old parchment scroll 
which testified that the Conqueror gave to 
Raoul de Beaumanoir and his heirs for 
^ver the long, low, rambling house of 
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which I am now writing, with the 
demesnes thereto adjacent. 

The lords of Brakewood with" their 
castles and deer-parks, their woods and 
plains, had always held this small posses- 
sion in affectionate veneration, and for old 
memories' sake had forborne to pull down 
the old-fashioned dwelling-house and to 
replace it by a grander, more pretentious 
one. It was unaltered save for some 
additions that were considered absolutely 
indispensable, and sundry ornamentations 
of masonry, such as the taste of modern 
times dictated. So it remained for cen- 
turies, surrounded by broad, rich-pastured 
meadows which stretched towards the 
banks of the " silver flowing Thames." 

But times were changed again now, 
and as Beaumanoir had been the sole 
possession of the founder of the house, so 
it was all that remained to its last repre- 
sentative. Charles Stuart de Beaumanoir, 
Earl of Brakewood, had been one of his 
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royal master s staunchest friends and ad- 
herents, and had been hated and feared in 
consequence by Cromwell and his Round- 
heads. Small mercy they showed to him 
and his in their day of triumph — his gallant 
young brother was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Marston Moor, and died of 
neglected wounds — his mother was com- 
pelled to fly the country for her life, and 
repaired to Paris /where he joined her and 
tendered allegiance to Charles the Second 
at St. Germains after his father's murder. 
It was a poor thing to be the King of a 
puny Court on foreign ground, but in the 
most brilliant prosperity that Fortune ever 
loved to shower on her favourites, never 
throbbed love and loyalty stronger in 
human breasts than for the ill-fated House 
of Stuart in its hour of adversity. Lord 
Brakewood fought gallantly at Marston 
Moor, at Cropredy Bridge, at Newbury, 
Naseby, Dunbar, and Worcester — he was 
one of the last to abandon hope. 
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But that bright beacon once quenched 
in him was quenched for ever. He died, 
prematurely old, almost heart-broken after 
two years of exile from his country, leaving 
a widow, a beautiful young Frenchwoman 
of Louis's Court, and a baby daughter. 
His mother and the young Lady Brake- 
wood remained in France until the Restora- 
tion, when the Dowager returned to Eng- 
land. The young Countess, one of the 
most admired beauties of the French 
Court, had little desire to bury herself in a 
foreign land where the magnificence and 
great possessions of her husband's family 
were but a dream of the past. She refused 
both for herself and her child to accom- 
pany her mother-in-law. 

A few years later she caught a fever and 
died, and then old Lady Brake wood fetched 
her granddaughter from France and took her 
to live in the old-fashioned house at Beau- 
manoir. Charles, proverbially ungrateful, 
had yet retained some memory of the 
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services rendered to him and his house by 
the last Earl of Brakewood, and had 
restored the cherished possession to the 
Dowager Countess, bestowing on her at 
the same time the annual sum of three 
thousand pounds. The broken- spirited 
lady was content — her sons were dead, the 
glory of her house departed, and she 
resolved to devote herself henceforth to 
private occupations, amusing herself by 
cultivating the beautiful gardens of the 
old house, and later in educating her 
grandchild. 

Lady Millicent Eedfern was twelve 
years old when she came to live with her 
grandmother in England. Lovely, rebelli- 
ous, utterly spoiled, having been made the 
pet and plaything of the French Court, 
now to be brought to a strange land, to 
live in a dismal house with her strict 
stately grandmother was a stroke of for- 
tune against which she bitterly and stub- 
bornly rebelled. So passionate was her 
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grief and anger that at first Lady Brake- 
wood had almost resolved upon sending 
her back to her mother's relatives, but 
Time, so efficacious in the woes and angers 
of childhood, at last ameliorated the girl's 
wrath and grief, and if she still fretted 
against dulness and a control that was 
tyranny in her eyes, she became sufficient- 
ly accustomed to her life to bear it with 
some sort of equanimity. 

So much in preface — now for the story. 

Late one bright afternoon of early sum- 
mer, somewhere about the seventies of 
the seventeenth century, two slight forms 
might have been descried pacing up and 
down a broad tree-shaded terrace in the 
gardens of Beaumanoir. One was that of 
a lovely girl, golden-haired, grey-eyed, 
having a slim exquisitely rounded figure 
and majestic bearing — the other belonged 
to a man some few years older and several 
inches taller, with a bronzed honest face 
and soldier-like mien. The man was 
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eager — the girl listless and coquettish. 
' "Millicent ! won't you let me take some 
hope away now that I am leaving you for 
all this long time," he was saying earnestly, 
and then stopping suddenly in his walk, 
he took the hand of his companion in his 
whilst his honest handsome eyes looked a 
world of entreaty into hers. 

" Qu'est ce que tu veux ?" she answered 
a little impatiently, stifling what but for 
courtesy would have been a yawn. " I 
have told you a thousand times that if 
you make yourself a name and will take 
me back to that dear, dear Paris where one 
is so happy and life is always a fSte I will 
go with you thankfully — if no one has 
carried me off in the meantime." 

"Ay! that is just the matter," he re- 
torted bitterly — " if no one has carried you 
off in the meantime ! And I am to leave 
you, knowing that the first man who offers 
you a coronet and is ready to deck you 
out in gewgaws has a better hope of you 
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than I who would gladly yield the heart's 
blood out of my body for love of you." 

"Fine words I" mocked Lady Millicent, 
and this time she yawned audibly. 

Guy Fairfax turned suddenly upon her 
with a look that for a moment had more of 
the fierceness of hate in it than the 
tenderness of love. It was only for a 
moment however and then the brown eyes 
softened and he stooped to take her slim 
jewelled hand in his. But she leaned 
indifferently over the stone balcony and 
looked away to where the water like a 
broad silver band shone and gleamed be- 
yond the green meadows. 

" I do as wrong to be angry with you 
as to love you," he .said gently after a 
pause — "a fair thing like you with the 
loveliest face God ever made, and a 
scantier need of heart and honesty than 
the poorest beggar maid between this and 
Whitehall. It were as unjust to blame 
you for your coldness and caprice as to 
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praise you for your milk- white skin and 
golden hair." 

li I seek neither your praise nor blame," 
uttered Lady Millicent, with a scornful curl 
of her short red upper-lip; but the next 
moment she turned her beautiful eyes upon 
him with a melting look that belied the 
harshness of her words, and stretched out 
a little hand. 

Guy took and clasped it eagerly in both 
his. But nevertheless he said, smiling 
sadly, 

"You can fool me as you list, when I 
am by your side, and yet I know you well 
and over-well, when I am parted from 
you." 

"Tell me, what do you know?" she 
asked leaning caressingly towards him in 
one of those marvellously quick changes 
of mood that made her irresistible. "I 
should like to hear what bad, harsh things 
you think of me when I can no longer de- 
fend myself ." 
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" I would give my life to believe you all 
that is true and womanly," he answered 
earnestly. 

" But if you had given your life, it would 
no longer avail you to believe it," she mur- 
mured with a flash of laughter in her eyes. 
" Ah ! how small a price you men set upon 
your lives — in words." 

"I am not too much given to words 
which belie my actions," said Guy with a 
shade of coldness in his voice. 

Lady Millicent leaned towards him with 
a caressing gesture. 

*' Guy," she uttered softly, " will you be 
angered with me when we are so soon to 
part ?" 

cl Millicent," he cried passionately stretch- 
ing out his arms towards her, but she drew 
quickly back, and put her finger to her 
lips. 

" Hush !" she said warily looking round 
her. He stamped with impatience. 

" You would always put me off so," he 
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said almost harshly. " You know full well 
there is no one within sight or hearing. 
Are not the groves of trees a thick enough 
shelter from behind, and in front there are 
but the cattle grazing in the fields, and the 
birds flying homewards. Why will you 
coquette longer with me. If you love me 
so little, let me go — it were kinder to make 
my heart ache now than to break it later. 
See here, child," he went on taking her 
hands, and changing his tone to one of 
deep tenderness, " I love you with all my 
soul ! — you are my life, my hope, my joy ! 
all that I hold dear. You are now so much 
to me that I would court death on the 
first battle-field, and die with a dozen 
blades through my body, if I thought 
other arms than mine would some day 
hold you, another heart than mine shelter 
you. Oh! little one, with that fair soft 
face, those love-luring eyes : if your heart 
were as true as your body is beautiful, a 
man might well die a thousand deaths for 
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you, content to know the last glance of love 
your eyes gave him spoke truth." 

Lady Millicent looked serious for a mo- 
ment, then she said coaxingly, but with a 
somewhat injured tone, 

"Guy, how have I deserved all your 
harsh thoughts of me ?" 

41 1 have no harsh thoughts of you, child," 
he returned. " You cannot help your na- 
ture. If I took from the snare a little 
wounded bird, and nursed it in my breast 
until it were well, and then it heard the 
voice of its fellows, and saw the fair sun- 
shine, and felt the balmy air breathe upon 
it, and strength and desire to fly come 
back to its wings ; should I, think you, call 
it ungrateful because it spread them and 
soared away from me into the blue sky ? 
If you gave me your little pet Joujoux, 
and I, loving her for your sake, and being 
poor, starved myself to feed her on crusts, 
should I be angry with her when, some 
day, tempted by another with dainty 
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viands, she turned from me and leaped 
into his arms." 

"Then I am only fit to be compared 
with a bird and a dog in your eyes !" pouted 
the beauty. 

" You are what nature has made you," 
said Guy. "Your godmother was just 
enough. She made you so fair to look 
upon that, lest you should cause the misery 
of too many hearts, she left you void and 
barren of the lovely gifts and graces of the 
soul, and stamped caprice and coldness on 
your brow, for all who behold you to read." 

She slid one little hand in his, and 
looked softly into his eyes. 

"You do not believe what you say," she 
murmured very softly. "I am not capri- 
cious nor cold," and she leaned her face 
towards him until the pouting lips were 
close to his. But he drew back suddenly. 

"1 do believe it, and I know it—that 
makes your triumph all the greater," he 
said in a quick uncertain voice. u I care 
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not what you are — if you were a thousand 
times more vain, more heartless, more 
capricious than you are ; you are still the 
only woman in the world who is aught to 
me — you are my heart's life. Yes/' he 
continued passionately, throwing his arms 
round her, "were the heart of the most 
beautiful, most pure, most loving woman 
in England and France offered me here, 
now, I would fling it aside for you, though 
you broke mine in a month. I am a fool 
to confess it — it makes you love me none 
the more, rather you despise me for it, yet 
I cannot keep myself from avowing it. 
Oh, my darling ! I am going away from 
you to-night for months, mayhap for years 
— I may never see your dear face nor hear 
your sweet voice again. Tell me once 
that you love me, only once — that, when I 
am away, chafing my heart sore at being 
parted from you, I may remember that I 
heard the dear words once from your 
sweet lips." And, all overcome, the true, 
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tender-hearted young fellow threw himself 
on his knees and buried his face in her 
lap. 

" I love you," murmured Lady Millicent 
laying a caressing hand on his head, and 
he was too eager for the words to listen if 
the true ring was in her voice. 

" Say it once more," he cried passion- 
ately, " and if I die before I see you again, 
the words will be found engraven on my 
heart." 

" I love you," she whispered again. 

" And you mil be true to me P he utter- 
ed feverishly — "you will not let another 
rob me of all I care for in life ? Oh child ! 
it is for your sake that I leave you, leave 
England, because where I am going I shall 
sooner gain the distinction and wealth that 
will make you mine — you will not let me 
have given up all I care for in vain — 
speak, child, you will not !" 

"No," she whispered in an uncertain 
voice. 
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" Swear it !" he said eagerly ; but as she 
was silent, he added — " No, no, I will not 
ask you to swear — promise me." 

11 1 promise/' she faltered. 

" God bless you, dearest ! Good-bye." 

Two shining tears came into her eyes. 
Guy looked at her for a moment as if he 
would read her very soul. 

" If I might believe those, I should go 
away with a happy faith that you do love 
me a little." 

" Believe them !" she whispered softly. 

Once more his arms were clinging round 
her in an anguish of farewell, his heart 
moaning to him the while, " The last 
time ! the last time !" Then he was gone, 
and Lady Millicent was alone, a little sad, 
a little dull only at his going, whilst his 
heart was well-nigh broken with the part- 
ing. She was but a vain heartless woman 
with a lovely face, who for vanity's sake 
could not let a man go that loved her, or 
it might be that feeling so little herself, 
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she hardly comprehended the pain more 
generous natures could suffer. This man 
had been her first lover, and had contented 
her well enough until some three months 
ago a glimpse of the Court and its gay life 
had opened upon her. 

Gruy Fairfax's father had died in the 
cause of Charles I., but how could Charles 
II. remember all the gallant lives his ill- 
fated house made shipwreck of. Guy was 
too proud to make a market of his father's 
bravery and devotion. When for the first 
time he dreamed of greatness and distinc- 
tion for the woman's sake he loved, he 
took service in the French army, thinking 
there to make a name for himself he could 
not hope to win under the English banner. 
He had spoken truly when he said he gave 
up all he held dear in life for her ; under 
Millicent in his breast, England would 
have been found engraven. 

The sun had slid from the horizon, 
leaving the sky a sea of golden wavelets ; 
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the thrushes ceased their song, and a great 
hush fell on the darkening water, the 
green meadows and the quaint old garden. 
A sweet scent of damask roses, martagon 
lilies, heliotrope and climbing jasmine, 
mingling with the faint, rich odours of 
orange and myrtle came to Lady Millicent 
where she sat, thinking, at this moment, 
not of simple Guy Fairfax, but of hand- 
some, accomplished John Wilmot, Earl of 
Eochester, whom she had seen for the first 
time three days before. How he had bent 
over her and whispered a thousand grace- 
ful flatteries in her ear. Was she to waste 
her charms on a young soldier of fortune 
when she could have such men as that at her 
feet I And now, since the king himself had 
taken notice of her, surely her grandmother 
would relax somewhat of her strictness 
and take her to the gay court and let her 
taste of the world's pleasures. So, while 
the twilight darkened into night, and Guy 
spurred his horse to a quick gallop for 
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very pain and restlessness of heart, his 
idol had already forgotten him and was 
thinking with a quicker kindling of her 
young blood of a man who, save for his 
birth and splendid talents, was unworthy 
to engage a woman's thoughts. 

Lady Millicent remained sitting on the 
balcony until a servant came to summon 
her for the evening meal ; then she rose 
and moved towards the house like a young 
goddess, trailing her satin skirts over the 
broad shaven grass plots, now and again 
stooping her proud young head to avoid 
the dark cypress branches. With a slow 
etep she entered the dining-hall where her 
grandmother, the chaplain, and a mild, 
Bweet-f aced woman were already assembled. 

"You have kept us waiting overlong, 
Millicent," said Lady Brakewood, a stately 
old woman with white hair and keen dark 
eyes. 

"I came when Simon summoned me," 
returned the girl indifferently. 
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" That is no excuse since you know the 
hour of the evening meal." 

" I am not h angry, and it is pleasanter 
out on the terrace this warm night than in 
these small rooms," retorted Millicent. 

"If those who have grown old in 
palaces are content with such chambers, it 
beseems not children to despise them." 

Millicent shrugged her shoulders with 
the little French gesture she knew her 
grandmother abhorred. 

"And have you taken leave of Guy?" 
asked the sweet voice of the other lady, a 
distant relation of the old Countess. " He 
oame to me in sore trouble at the parting, 
and I sent him to seek you in the laby- 
rinth." 

" Yes, he has been gone this hour and 
more, Cousin Anne," returned the girl 
indifferently. 

" And his heart is heavy, poor lad !" 
uttered the sweet, sympathetic voice. 

"I know not, cousin; if so, it will 
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doubtless grow lighter ere long/' and Lady 
Millicent betook herself to spreading con- 
serves upon cake, and the conversation 
dropped. 

Beaumanoir was indisputably a dull 
house for a young beautiful and ambitious 
woman to pass the best years of her life 
in, and Lady Millicent Redfern felt this 
keenly, bitterly every hour in the day. 
Such a tranquil monotonous existence 
suited well enough the three other occu- 
pants of the old house : Lady Brakewood, 
whose chequered fortunes and bitter trials 
had made her indifferent to all but the 
desire for peace and rest in her old age ; 
Anne Carew, whose heart was in her re- 
ligion, her charities and her domestic 
concerns, and the old chaplain, who loved 
nothing so well as his books unless it were 
the plentiful table kept by his noble 
patroness. 

But to Millicent, the dulness and routine 
of the old house were insufferable — every 
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day she chafed more and more now that 
the consciousness of her own charms had 
grown so strong in her. But as yet she 
chafed and rebelled in vain. Her grand- 
mother met her complaints with dignified 
reproof — Anne Carew listened and gave 
her sympathy, though lamenting sorely in 
her heart that the child should be so eager 
after pomps and vanities, and offering up 
many prayers in her behalf. She could do 
no more. The old chaplain, past being 
touched by the loveliness of the fair rebel, 
shook his head and recommended sub- 
mission to her grandmother. One thing 
Millicent resolved — if she could not have 
her will with them, neither should they 
have theirs with her. 

Lady Brakewood, one of the old school, 
was a model housewife, disdaining not to 
give her personal superintendance in the 
kitchen and the still-room. Conserves, 
perfumes, cordials, essences, were pre- 
pared by the dainty high-bred hands that 
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kings and princes had held reverently; 
and, in behalf of her sick poor, she devoted 
many hours to the preparation of distilled 
waters, syrups, ointments and salves. She 
would fain have brought her granddaughter 
up to follow in her footsteps ; to take an 
interest in the treasures of the store-room ; 
to sort and perfume with fragrant rose and 
lavender the snowy damask and fine 
holland which filled the huge oaken 
presses, but Lady Millicent would have 
none of these domestic employments. To 
wander among the labyrinths and flower 
knots ; to sing little French songs to her 
guitar ; to toy with her dogs, and to make 
occasional pretence of industry with a 
shred of fine lace- work, these were all the 
occupations self-willed Millicent could be 
prevailed upon to burden herself with. 
Once when Lady Brakewood had severely 
reproved her indolence, she had burst into 
a passion of tears crying — 

"Have you only brought me to this 
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miserable England to make a sewing 
wench of me ! Why did you not leave me 
in my own dear, dear France, where they 
at least loved me and were good to me ! 
Would my father and mother have thanked 
you for carrying me off only to make me 
miserable and to wish all day long that I 
were dead !" 

Unjust as the reproach was, it went to 
the heart of the proud old lady ; from that 
day forth she let the girl have her own 
imperious will. 

"God knows," she said sorrowfully to 
Anne Carew, " how fain I would let the 
child go into the world and taste the 
pleasures she craves for. But dare I send 
a lamb amongst wolves? The child is 
vain and headstrong ; I am an old woman* 
unused these many years to Courts — she 
has no brother, no father to protect her, 
and I fear me much the reports that reach 
us of the evil-doings of the King and his 
Court are but too true. The men are 
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given over to licentiousness and debauch- 
ery, and the women — ah well! they can- 
not cast stones, too many of them. Oh, 
Anne ! did I let the child go, and she came 
to harm, what account could I render to 
the great Shepherd of the lamb he gave 
into my keeping !" 

Three weeks after the parting of Guy 
and Lady Millicent, there was a scene in the 
gardens of Beaumanoir such as Watteau 
would have delighted to paint. Charles 
and his whole court had come to honour 
the old Countess by a visit, and due notice 
had been sent her of the intended com- 
pliment. The day was fair and bright as 
July sun ever shone upon ; white fleecy 
clouds flitted through the sky, softening 
the garish light and heat of midsummer, 
and late in the afternoon, the royal barges 
brought their freight of high-born grace 
and beauty to Beaumanoir. The guests 
dispersed in groups over the charm- 
ing grounds, some wandering with gay 
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laughter through the maze atid labyrinths, 
others seated beneath the shade of quaint- 
cut yew and cypress, plane trees and 
chestnuts. Some culled the many hued 
and sweet-scented flowers from the gay 
borders, others sauntered in their trailing 
satins along the velvet lawns — here and 
there a fair maid of honour dabbled her 
jewelled fingers in the little fountains that 
sparkled in the sun or examined with 
some curiosity a statue half shrined in 
laurels. Grave courtiers talked wisdom as 
they paced the broad terrace, and lovers 
of natural history repaired to the aviary 
and the new glass bee-hives in the herb 
garden. Peals of laughter were borne on 
the air as bon mots dropped like pearls and 
diamonds from the beaux esprits, courting 
and winning repartees oftentimes more 
piquant than decorous, Charles, having 
uttered a dozen graceful compliments and 
courtesies to his stately hostess, had wan- 
dered out of sight with the fair Stewart 
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leaving poor Catharine of Braganza with 
her broken English to perform the rest of 
the ceremonial. Many more lovers had 
paired off — the Chevalier de Grammont with 
Miss Hamilton, His Grace of York with, 
the tall pale Churchill, Lord Falmouth and 
Miss Bagot, little Jermyn with the spright- 
ly Jennings. There were another pair 
hardly to be classed in the category of 
lovers, yet standing apart wrapped in con- 
versation. The fair one stood under the 
broad leaved shade of a Languedoc mul- 
berry, while her companion leaned against 
its stem and looked down ardently in the 
lovely face uplifted to his. They were 
John, Earl of Rochester, and Lady Milli- 
cent Redfern. He was speaking in a 
low voice ; the voice so many women found 
and were yet to find irresistible before 
sickness should canker its owner's beauty 
and bring humble remorse and repentance 
for those six lustres of misused wasted 
life. 
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"It is downright cruelty/' murmured 
the soft tones, " to debar the world from 
the sight of so much loveliness. Every 
time the mirror reflects your exquisite 
face, Lady Millicent, you should remember 
the value of such charms as yours and 
regret the triumphs you are foregoing." 

Lady Millicent blushed with mixed pain 
and pleasure. 

u You forget, my Lord Rochester," she 
answered half proud, half bashful, "that 
1 am all unused to the flatteries of 
Courts. I would I had no need to plead 
ignorance — it is a sore grief to me to be 
shut up in this gloomy dungeon debarred 
from every pleasure I crave.'' 

" This seclusion then proceeds not from 
your own sweet will?" said Rochester 
more softly still. " Ah ! I could ill fancy 
that one so beautiful would willingly give 
up such a life as you might command. 
If you but knew your power ! Ah well t 
better for us poor moths that such a light 
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should be shadowed, or our tender wings 
would be sadly maimed." 

" Oh ! my lord," interposed Millicent, u I 
would you were gracious enough to talk 
simply and honestly with me : your compli- 
ments but confuse me and make me ill at 
^ase, thinking how to reply to them that 
you may not deem me too simple and 
credulous." 

Rochester bent nearer to her, fixing his 
eyes so ardently upon her face that it 
became suffused with blushes whilst her 
broad eyelids drooped. 

"Compliment means something more 
than truth. I speak in all honesty to 
you. No praise could overrate your love- 
liness ; you are the most beautiful woman 
these poor eyes ever rested on. What 
other subject can I speak of? Be long 
suffering with me, Lady Millicent, and let 
my tongue speak that of which my heart 
is full. You may be witty, clever — may 
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have a thousand charms as yet unknown 
to me, but I care not to seek beyond your 
beauty — that is enough to fill my eyes, my 
heart, my soul ! — did I find more graces,, 
they could not inspire me with more 
devoted admiration and worship than I 
already feel. Look around you at the so- 
called beauties of the Court, then consult 
your mirror and say if I have gone one 
whit beyond the truth. You see how these 
women are surrounded by adulation and 
homage — what then would be your triumph 
were you to come amongst us ?" 

Genuine tears sprang to the girl's eyes. 

" I have wearied my grandmother with 
entreaties," she said almost passionately, 
"but she will not yield. No I no P and she 
stamped her little foot. " I am doomed to 
spend all my miserable life here with two 
women who think of nothing but scenting 
piles of damask-of saying long prayers, 
and making salves and herb waters for 
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poor people, and a drivelling old man 
whose sole pleasures are eating and poring 
over musty books." 

"We may yet be able to soften Lady 
Brake wood's heart," said Bochester ten- 
derly. 

" I would be grateful all my life long to 
one who would take me hence and give me 
the pleasures I desire," cried Lady Milli- 
cent. 

" And I would give my life to earn your 
gratitude for one day only," murmured 
Kochester, bending his handsome face still 
nearer to her. "From this moment I 
devote myself a willing slave to your 
service." 

He took her hand and pressed it to his 
lips, but she essayed to draw it away. 

"Nay," he said tenderly, "you would 
not refuse to let me give you the homage 
a vassal is permitted to pay his sovereign," 
and she let it remain. 

The Earl seemed to have forgotten that 
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he still held it until, some moments later, 
laughing voices were heard approaching; 
then he relaxed his hold gently, and the 
dainty prisoner slipped softly away. 

Lady Millicent absolved her tirewoman 
lightly from her labours that night and 
walked to and fro in her chamber with 
flushed face, her golden hair dishevelled, 
much as a young maiden of the nineteenth 
century would do to-day. 

" He has promised — he has promised," 
she murmured half aloud, " and I know he 
will keep his promise. I shall be often at 
the Court — shall have a dozen nobles at 
my feet. Sir Peter Lely will paint my 
portrait, and I shall be one of the acknow- 
ledged beauties. "Why not the Queen of 
beauty ? He says so," and Lady Millicent 
paused in her walk and regarded herself 
tenderly and exultingly in the long mirror. 
"Yes," she whispered softly, "you are 
beautiful, exquisitely beautiful!" and she 
passed her rose-tipped fingers through the 
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amber floods of her hair spreading it wide 
around her like a robe of golden tissue, 
and pouted her red lips and smiled, dis- 
playing the little white pearls within them, 
and finally, she came softly nearer and 
nearer the fair image that Narcissus-like 
she loved. The kindling, triumphant eyes 
gazed into hers, the ambrosial curling locks 
waved towards her, the parted lips closed 
in a tender kiss upon the chill lips that 
gave no answering pressure. It was only 
the looking-glass she had touched after all, 
and now her breath had dimmed the lovely 
picture. 

" Oh, how silly I am !" she laughed with 
a child's ringing laugh, and then she be- 
came grave all at once. " What a beauti- 
ful, noble face his is !" she murmured, 
" and grandmamma says he is a bad man, 
and has a poor wife shut up all alone in 
the country. I am not grieved because he 
is bad, but oh ! if only he had no wife ! 
How I hate her !" And, with quick change 
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of mood, she stamped passionately, and her 

eyes filled with tears. 

****** 

Lady Millioent had her will. Whether 
Lady Brakewood relented, or the royal 
commands were too positive to be disobey- 
ed, I know not. Certain it is that within 
a few months of Charles's visit to Beau- 
manoir, Lady Millicent Redfern was con- 
stantly at Court, the envy of the women, 
the queen and idol of the men. The wild- 
est flights of her ambition were satisfied, 
her dearest wishes fulfilled, and yet I mis- 
doubt sadly if a light or happy heart beat 
in the lovely form that shrined it. There 
was no love or tenderness in her composi- 
tion ; vanity usurped the place of every 
softer feeling. She could feel a thrill of 
pleasure at a new triumph, were it great 
enough to stir emotion, but love ! passion ! 
never did one single ray of that delicious 
self-abnegation penetrate her cold breast. 
More than once, when the beauty retired 
vol. m. o 
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to rest after a day of triumph, when she 
had been the cynosure of all eyes, envied 
and admired of everyone who beheld her, 
she would wet her laced pillow with floods 
of passionate, regretful tears, that so much 
love and homage gave her so little pleasure 
or satisfaction. 

" I would change places with my tire- 
woman, I think, only to have the power of 
loving," she said bitterly to herself. 

The only man for whom she felt a shadow 
of tenderness was the Earl of Rochester, 
and pride forbade her to show it, at least 
in public. Sometimes he came out to 
Beaumanoir, when she had left the Court 
for a few days to seek repose, and she 
would meet him secretly in the old gar- 
dens. Those were the happiest hours of 
her life. Her caprice and pride increased 
the passion of the men who were her 
humble slaves : they submitted to her dis- 
dainful airs until, intoxicated by power, 
her assumed indifference turned to an un- 
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conquerable coldness. Coronets were laid 
at her feet. She refused one and all. 

11 1 will wait, since I can command whom 
I choose I" she said in the insolence of her 
pride. 

At the Court she held herself a very- 
queen. The most censorious could not ac- 
cuse her of lacking dignity. The name of 
Lady Millicent Kedfern was never whisper- 
ed in such frolics as the maids of honour 
delighted in, and even Catharine and her 
Duchesses did not disdain.* Her grand- 
mother had no longer any fears for her, 
but she sighed oftentimes to gentle Anne 
Carew over the girl's pride and coldness. 

" She has the Brake wood pride, but none 
of the Brakewood softness," the old Coun- 

* Miss Jennings and Miss Price, disguised as orange 
girls, offered their wares at the door of the play-house. 
The Queen, accompanied by the Duchesses of Rich* 
mond and Buckingham, put on peasant's clothes, and 
went to see the fair at Audley End, but being recog- 
nized, were followed back to the Court gates by a great 
rabble. 

o2 
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tess would say. u I fear me much, Anne, 
such arrogance will bring its own punish- 
ment. She is cold as snow, fickle as the 
wind, and her heart is eaten to the core 
with vanity. All these months she has never 
mentioned that poor lad Guy. If one told 
her to-morrow he lay a-dying, she would 
but smile, and throw a glance at herself 
in the mirror, and toy with her jewels or 
her dogs." 

" Ah, cousin," answered sweet- voiced 
Anne Carew, "we must not judge harshly 
of the young. And she is so fair, so pass- 
ing fair, what marvel that she has come 
to believe a tale that is whispered twenty 
times a day in her ear by the bravest and 
handsomest men in the land. If I had 
been so loved and praised, I think I too 
should have grown vain and proud. God 
denied me a fair face, and I am well con- 
tent now since it so pleased Him." 

" And yet with all her beauty and her 
gay life, Anne, she is not happy. I read 
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that every time she comes to us in that 
strange craving for change. First she 
would have rest, and comes for a day or 
two and wanders about the gardens, and 
sings a little to herself, and twines flower 
wreaths : then she becomes discontented, 
and wants to be back at the Court. I 
hear her oft complain how dull and weari- 
some is the life she once desired so 
eagerly." 

44 Poor child P murmured Anne. " Ah, 
cousin ! how bitter must be the canker 
that sin has eaten into this fair world since 
with all the outward gifts Fortune can 
bestow, she leaves the heart void and un- 
satisfied." 

* * * * * # 

A year had passed since Guy stood with 
Millicent on the terrace at Beaumanoir for 
the last time before quitting England. 
Again it was a summer night, as hushed, 
as balmy, with a bright moon shining, and 
flinging strange shadows of the weird 
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cropped yews across the grass. Soft 
odours of orange, rose, and jasmine hung 
on the air — all seemed the same as on that 
former eve, but a year had gone by ; the 
girl Guy loved had grown into a woman 
with every budding fault he had dreaded 
blossomed into flower, ripened into fruit. 
There she leaned over the broad terrace 
wall, more lovely, more richly garbed, with 
shining hair and bright eyes, with waxen 
hands and arms all aglow with jewels. 
What were her thoughts ? I cannot tell, 
but she sighed heavily. And then, as 
though some bitter memory smote her, 
she clasped her hands painfully together 
until the sharp facets of the diamonds ate 
into her tender flesh. 

" Millicent !" murmured a thrilling voice, 
and she turned quickly. 

"Ah! it is you!" and she smiled and 
put both her hands into those stretched 
out to clasp them. " I thought you would 
come." 
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"Do you know why I came?" and the 
handsome face bent down to hers, and the 
soft voice became yet more tender. 

" Because my Lord Rochester is piqued 
that there is one woman cold enough to 
resist his thousand charms," answered 
Lady Millicent half mockingly, " else his 
caprice would have died out these many 
moons past." 

" No, by Heaven ! you wrong me," an- 
swered Rochester with passion. " It is 
neither pique nor caprice. I love you 
from my soul. I have been a pleasure- 
seeker, granted ; I have had a thousand 
fancies whose unworthiness it pricks me 
to remember now that my heart is filled 
with your image. Does it not convince you 
to see that I, who have always triumphed 
because I appeared indifferent, am so be- 
fooled that I risk your contempt by show- 
ing you your power over me ? Yes, I care 
not — I avow it. I love you with all my 
soul; I am willing to be your slave, to 
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devote my whole life to you. Did you but 
know the struggle it cost my pride to fol- 
low you here to-night, you would no longer 
doubt the devotion I bear to you." 

" And what would you of me now that 
you have come?" she asked with some 
coldness in her voice, but a kinder look in 
her eyes. 

" If you felt one tithe for me of that I 
feel for you, you would hardly ask — I 
cannot live apart from you — I will be 
your slave — all I have shall be yours — we 
will seek our happiness in foreign lands if 
you order it so ; only let me bask in the 
sunshine of your presence ; let me never 
more leave you." 

" And la triste h&ritiere?"* 

" Do not you remind me, sweet one, of 
my most bitter wretchedness — can you not 
guess my pain that I, who would proudly 
offer you the crowns of Europe, were they 
mine, have it not even in my power to lay 

* A sobriquet given to Lord Rochester's wife. 
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at your feet the poor coronet that goes 
with the name of Rochester." 

Lady Millicent leaned her proud face 
towards him. 

" Ah, Rochester !" she murmured softly 
— "why lay bare a wound that has no 
remedy ! You are the only man I ever 
loved — the only man I could ever have 
been glad to call husband." 

Was a sudden wind springing up this still 
summer night ; or what meant that strange 
rustle and quiver of the leaves. The two 
passionate speakers heard naught but each 
other's voices. 

" There is no hope for us," ended Milli- 
cent with a sigh. 

" There is — there must be hope," cried 
Rochester in a deep voice — " I cannot, I 
will not live without you. Hush!" he 
whispered, looking round, " I almost 
fancied I heard a suppressed cry — can 
there be some one lurking in the garden — " 

" Oh no," responded Lady Millicent with 
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a light laugh — " it is just the prayer hour, 
and they are all safe locked in for half an 
hour at the least. I excused myself by 
pleading a dizziness in my head, and bade 
my woman lock the outer door of my 
chamber that no one might intrude upon 
me. 

A sudden flush came to Rochester's 
brow, and he almost trembled. 

" What ails you ?" she asked him softly. 

" It ails me that I love you," he whis- 
pered hoarsely, grasping her arms. " My 
carriage waits close here — come with me, 
my heart's love — I tell you I cannot live 
without you." 

"Lord Rochester!" cried the startled 
girl terrified at his expression. 

" Will you come f ' he cried, his breath 
upon her face. 

"No, no, no! Release me, I command 
you !" 

He took her up in his strong arms 
despite her violent resistance and rushed 
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with her towards the steps. A moment 
later, she was torn from his arms and he 
was hurled some paces backwards. He 
staggered against the wall, then recovering 
himself turned to look for his assailant. 
The moonlight showed him a wild white 
face distorted with passion and a hand 
that clenched a drawn sword. 

" Defend yourself !" uttered a voice 
hoarse and hardly natural from intense 
emotion, and no man ever said those 
words twice to John Wilmot, Earl of 
Eochester. Lady Millicent stood shivering 
apart — a woman with a germ of love in 
her heart would have rushed between 
them however great the peril, but a horri- 
ble terror had seized on the proud cold 
beauty — she almost believed the dark form 
that had come so suddenly to her rescue a 
being from another world. 

The two men thrust furiously at each 
other — the moon gave ample light for their 
ghastly work and smiled serenely on the 
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flashing blades. Red blood was dripping 

from both the combatants and still Lady 

Millicent stood paralysed with horror 

looking on at the scene that seemed like 

some awful nightmare to her. Then there 

came a deep groan and a body fell heavily. 

She rushed forward and threw herself 

on the ground beside him. Alas for the 

sight that the pale moon lighted aU too 

clearly. There with the light dying 

from his true eyes, the life ebbing out 

from his brave heart, lay the man who 

had loved her as none other had done in 

all her triumphs — the man who had given 

up all for her sake and who had come back 

only to die for her. 

###### 

In all the years of her life ; full to the 
brim of splendour, of honour, of all that 
this world can yield, yet poisoned by 
restless discontent, Lady Millicent had 
never power to vanish from her memory 
that scene in which she looked for the last 
time in the face of Guy Fairfax. 
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"TT7ELL! the family's come home afc 
* " last and right glad I am of it." 
The speaker is Jonas Bruce and the 
words are addressed to his wife and 
daughter as he comes into the parlour 
through the glass door that communicates 
with the shop. He looks warm and flur- 
ried and pauses after the first sentence to 
wipe his shining bald head with a red 
pocket handkerchief. 

" Oh, father !" cry mother and daughter 
in a breath. 

ci And have you seen them ?" asks the 
latter eagerly. 

"Well no, I can't say as I've actually 
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set eyes on 'em myself, but Mrs. Hackles 
has and she was all in a fuss and tremble 
like, for Madam stopped the carriage at 
her shop to order a lot of wools and things 
and spoke most affable and pleasant, she 
says. And there was the most beautiful- 
looking young lady along with her as ever 
she clapped eyes on." 

" Oh dear !" says Mary Bruce in a 
disappointed tone, " now that is a pity — it 
isn't half an hour since I was in at Mrs. 
Hackles's, and if I'd only gone two minutes 
later I should have seen them all myself. 
"Well I am sorry." 

i€ Never mind, lass, you'll have plenty o' 
chances of seeing 'em all, I'll be bound, but 
make the tea, there's a good girl, for it's a 
wonderful dry day and I've been looking 
at the clock for tea-time this hour and 
more." 

Thus enjoined, Mary brisks about, sets 
the shining cups and the brown tea-pot ; 
cuts slices from the home-made loaf 
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and butters them with little golden pats, 
puts a dish of pink radishes fresh from 
their bath on one side and flanks it with 
a plum cake on the other, whilst Mrs. 
Bruce puts the tea in the pot and makes 
sure the kettle boils, and Mr. Bruce enjoys 
his otium cum dignilate in his arm-chair, 
now and then uttering a long " Phew !" 
and giving an extra polish to his head. 

" I wonder what sort o' man the new 
squire'll turn out !" he remarks presently 
in a reflective tone. " I doubt he'll hold a 
candle to his uncle in any respect. I 
never thinks much o' people as have lived 
long in furrin' parts.* 

"Come, come, father," says Mary gaily, 
putting a finishing touch to the arrange- 
ment of the table, "don't be making up 
your mind against him beforehand; I'm 
sure there couldn't be any thing very wrong 
about a Churchill, could there, mother ?" 

" Not if they're like any as I ever 
know'd," emphatically responds Mrs. Bruce 

vol. in. p 
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who, having lived the greater part of her 
youth at " the Hall," still feels like one of 
the family. "To be sure I don't know 
much of Mr. Oliver — that's the present 
Squire, but he was a noble-lookin' little 
fellow like all the rest when he used to 
come and stop in his holidays now and 
then." 

u Well !" says her husband, drawing up 
to the table and helping himself to a hand- 
ful of radishes, " there's one thing I do 
hope, for the sake of all the family as has 
gone before, let alone it concerning me, 
and that is that he don't belong to none of 
these dirty co-operative store businesses. 
Well I mind the day when the old Squire 
looked in here about the time as they 
fust come up, and I made so bold as to 
say to him as I hoped we wasn't goin' to 
lose his custom through 'em. 

" 4 Never fear,' he says, says he, a-rappin' 
out one of his hearty oaths which I allers did 
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a-like to hear, though I'm not a swearin' 
man myself ; ' if a parcel o' people, callin' 
'emselves ladies and gentlemen, likes to 
turn 'emselves into shopboys and gals, and 
tie up their own tea and sugar and make out 
their own bills, an' get shoved and insulted 
into the bargain, why, dammy ! let 'em do 
it, but that sort o' thing don't suit Ralph 
Churchill. I like civility, and I don't 
mind paying for it.' " 

Mrs. Bruce and Mary look interested 
and sympathetic, although they have 
heard the story at least fifty times before. 

" I call it shameful," says Mrs. Bruce 
warmly — " a reg'lar conspiracy to take the 
bread out of honest, hard-working people's 
mouths. I don't hold with ladies and gen- 
tlemen forgettin' themselves so and doing 
their own shopping ; why, I never know'd 
Mrs. Churchill to go inside a shop in this 
place all the years I lived with her, but 
Mrs. Bartlett tells me Lord Skynflynt goes 

p2 
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reg'lar to the co-operative when he's in 
London and brings his parcels away with 
him in the carriage." 

"More shame for him!" cries worths 
Jonas excitedly. " Why, IVe lost a matter 
of two hundred a year by his lordship's 
taking away his custom." 

" Well, Fm sure it's no fault of Lady 
Skynflynt's," says Mary warmly; "she's as 
nice a lady as can be, and glad enough I 
shall be when she comes back again, and I 
have to go to the Court to teach the young* 
ladies." 

" There's Mrs. Henry comin' into the 
shop, father," cries Mrs. Bruce, "and you 
always like to wait of her yourself." 

Jonas gulps down the remainder of his 
tea and hurries off. Whilst he is gone, 
we will tell the reader a little more about 
him and his family. 

Jonas Bruce and his father before him 
kept the principal shop in Ashton. In 
earlier days, they combined the trades of 
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draper and grocer, but since the railway 
oame within a mile of the village, and it 
gradually expanded into a small town, the 
haberdashery gave way before the grocery 
and Jonas left off selling winceys and 
shawls, ribbons and artificial flowers ; had 
a fine plate glass window put in on either 
side of the door and filled them alike with 
plums, lemons, citron, figs, coffee, sugar, 
and all such tempting wares. 

Now in giving up the drapery business, 
Jonas was not without his reasons. He had 
been a careful man all his life, and had 
put by a good bit of money. Personally, 
he had no ambition, but he did cherish 
great ideas for his only child — she was 
such a delicate winsome little maid; had 
such a dainty skin, such small hands and 
feet. <l She couldn't be more like a geu- 
tleman's child if she'd been born one," he 
used to say proudly. He didn't mean his 
Mary to go into the shop — she'd never 
have no call to work ; and in the drapery 
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line females were wanted, and if her mo*, 
ther served, and she didn't, folks might 
reproach it against the girl ; but in the 
grocery it was different, and he, with a 
young man to help him, could do all the 
business between them, so mother could 
look after the house, and Mary, bless her ! 
might play the pianny, read her books, 
and do fancy work. 

Jonas had another little scheme in view 
in keeping his daughter out of the shop. 
In his youth he and Joe Parker, the miller's 
son, had been bosom friends. Joe was of 
a more studious turn than Jonas, and took 
it into his head that he would rather make 
money out of his brains than by selling 
flour. He persuaded his father to article 
him to old Mr. Rancom, who lived in the 
village, and did a good deal of business for 
the great families about, and in due time 
became partner, and finally sole repre- 
sentative, of the house of Rancom. Joe y 
although elevated in social rank by having 
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adopted a profession instead of a business, 
retained all his early friendship for Jonas, 
and in spite of his enjoying the acquaint- 
ance of the two doctors and the vicar whose 
ladies were also on calling terms with his 
wife, there was no house in Ashton where 
he felt himself so welcome or so much at 
home as in Jonas Bruce's. 

Now Joe, or rather Mr. Parker, had 
also an only child, some two years older 
than Mary Bruce, but this child happened 
to be a son, and the two fathers had often 
winked and nodded at each other as they 
watched their little ones playing together^ 
and augured that something else might 
grow out of their childish affection. Mary 
was sent to school to be made " quite the 
lady of/' and young Joe was to come into 
his father's business. Jonas made no 
secret from his friend that he should give 
his girl four thousand pounds on her wed- 
ding day if she married to please him, 
(with a sly wink), and hinted that when 
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Jie and his old lady were gone the way of 
all flesh, it was not improbable Mary's 
fortune might be increased by double that 
gum. 

The young people for once behaved in 
accordance with their parents' wishes, and 
when Mary came home from school, a 
very pretty girl, " with the manners and 
eddication of a born lady/' as her proud 
father averred, Joe, a fine strapping young 
fellow, fell desperately in love with her: 
she reciprocated, and in spite of the old 
proverb, the course of true love ran as 
smoothly as the most hopeful lovers could 
desire. 

To be sure, Joe, who had been to Lon- 
don, and come back beringed and bejewell- 
ed, with fashionable clothes, and quite the 
cut of a "man about town," Joe would 
rather his intended's father had not kept a 
shop, and served behind the counter, but 
still Mary was such a perfect little lady 
that it really did not matter very much — • 
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the family was thoroughly respected, and 
of course, when she became Mrs. Joe 
Parker, the gentry who visited his mother 
would call upon her, and perhaps old Bruce 
might be persuaded to give up business. 

" Don't you be ashamed of the shop, my 
boy !" said his father one day, when the sub- 
ject was broached between them. " Make 
up your mind to face it, and be proud that 
your father-in-law, who is to be, is an 
honest tradesman, and has made his for- 
tune in a respectable way. If you feel a 
kind of sneaking shame, and try to apolo- 
gise to yourself, and to other people, about 
the shop, you'll only end by making your- 
self very uncomfortable, and getting laugh- 
ed at for your pains. And don't think, 
because we have a brass plate on the door, 
and don't put our wares in the window, 
that we are of any more real consequence 
than the Bruces, or that our blood is better 
than theirs. Why, my boy, old Bruces 
grandfather was a landed proprietor, and 
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my father's grandfather one of his labourers. 
What do you say to that ?" 

Joe reddened and dropped the subject 
— the intelligence did not gratify him, but 
he derived what consolation he could from 
it by thinking it was to Mary's credit to 
have had so respectable an ancestor. Now 
this respectable ancestor had gambled and 
drunk away ail his property, but I fear he 
held a higher place in Joe's estimation than 
worthy Jonas Bruce. But you must not 
think the worse of Joe for this; young 
people are naturally rather sensitive about 
position, and not very discriminating as to 
what constitutes real gentility. Joe's 
mother, too, was a weak, foolish woman, 
with an inordinate pride in her boy, and 
though she was very fond of Mary, she 
could not help lamenting to Joe sometimes 
thut he should not have looked a little 
higher when, as she fondly said, he " could 
have had the pick of all the young ladies 
in the place." 
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" Never mind, mother/' Joe would an- 
swer, " there isn't one of them can hold a 
candle to Mary, either for looks or man- 
ners- The Pinckneys are downright plain ; 
Miss Gudgeon is older than me, and there 
isn't anyone else but the Carters and the 
Joneses." 

" There's the Vicar's daughter." 

" Oh ! she's much too high and mighty." 

" I don't think so. In fact, Joe, I feel 

certain in my mind, though she has got an 

aunt married to an Honourable, she'd be 

only too pleased to have you for the ask- 

ing." 

Joe passes his hand through his curly 

hair, and says, with a killing air, 

"I'm not sure you're altogether wrong, 

mother ; however, I'm quite satisfied with 

my little Mary, and as it's all settled, we 

needn't talk about anybody else." 

" To be sure," answers his mother, " and 

I'm as fond of Mary as if she was my own 

child. Still, one can't help wishing some- 
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times that her parents were a little more 
genteel." 

At this juncture her husband comes in, 
and Mrs. Parker would as soon dare talk 
such treason before him as walk across a 
field with a bull in it. 



II. 

The day after his arrival at the Hall, Mr. 
Churchill sent a note to Mr. Parker saying 
he had some business to talk over and 
would be much obliged by the lawyer call- 
ing on him the following morning. As ill 
luck would have it, that very afternoon 
Mr. Parker met with an accident — was up- 
set out of his gig and sprained his ankle. 
There was no question of his stirring out 
for many days to come so he sent his son 
instead with a note explaining the cause of 
his non-appearance and added that Joe 
would doubtless be able to answer any 
questions Mr. Churchill might wish to 
ask. 
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Joe feels of considerable importance aa 
he walks up the Chase, not altogether un- 
mixed with a little shyness. At his father's 
desire, he has attired himself quietly, has 
left off the rings that are dear to him and 
presents a modest and gentlemanlike 
appearance. 

" And look here, Joe," says his father as 
he prepares to start, lt don't give yourself 
any airs of equality, nor yet don't be 
humble nor servile. Treat Mr. Churchill 
as what he is — your superior, and remem- 
ber every man's got his own station in 
life, and as long as he keeps to it, other 
people respect him whether they're above 
or below him." 

"All right," says Joe rather huffed at 
his father thinking it necessary to caution 
him about his behaviour, but like a good 
many people who resent advice, he did not 
fail to act upon it. 

Mr. Churchill was so much pleased with 
the young man's modesty and intelligence 
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that he invited him to remain to lunch, and 
Joe in a flutter of gratified vanity, blushed, 
expressed his acknowledgments and accept- 
ed. A few minutes later the gong sounds 
and he follows Mr. Churchill across the 
hall into the dining-room. Two ladies are 
already there — one elderly, stately but 
very gracious in manner, the younger a 
fairy enveloped in a cloud of muslin and 
lace. 

" My dear," says Mr. Churchill address- 
ing his wife, "this is young Mr. Parker — his 
father has met with a most unfortunate acci- 
dent. Gabrielle, Mr. Parker." The elder lady 
gives Joe her hand — the younger makes a 
gracious inclination of the head — then they 
seat themselves at the table. When Joe 
has time and courage to lift his eyes and 
look round, he observes a marked differ- 
ence in the room since he was there in the 
old squire's time and was treated to cake 
and wine. The venerable threadbare 
Turkey carpet has been replaced by a new 
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one in which Joe's feet sink deep— the 
heavy oaken sideboard has been burnished 
and is covered with shining plate — the 
curtains are of deep hued crimson satin 
supplemented by delicate lace ones, the 
walls are hung with pictures — through 
the open windows he sees new flower 
beds filled with rainbows of colour, 
There are flowers everywhere — even the 
dining-table is half covered with them 
arranged in beautiful crystal vases. Re- 
cherche dishes, delicate china, flashing 
silver and glass, a general air of luxury 
and refinement — all these things impress 
Joe very forcibly and make him extremely 
sensible of the gulf that lies between his 
rank in life and the Squire's. Kind and 
courteous as Mr. and Mrs. Churchill are, 
he does not feel quite at his ease, though 
he is extremely proud of the honour that 
is being conferred upon him. He would 
like to take a long gaze at the beautiful 
Miss Gabrielle, who sits opposite him — 
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now and then lie does cast a furtive glance 
of awed admiration at the young lady who 
looks to him like a bit of fine china. The 
pink and white skin, the little golden curls 
that lie so artistically on the small head — 
(he does not know what a toil and weari- 
ness they are to the poor maid who spends 
an hour every morning over them) — the tiny 
ears in each of which a diamond glistens 
like a dew-drop — the dainty jewelled 
fingers ; all these Joe takes admiring note 
of and catches himself wishing his Mary 
could have all the surroundings of this 
lovely young creature. 

When lunch is over, Mrs. Churchill in- 
vites him to accompany her round the 
garden, and talks to him about the neigh- 
bourhood and its inhabitants. Presently 
Miss Gabrielle joins them, and the conver- 
sation turns on flowers. The young lady 
expresses surprise that some favourite 
flower of hers is not to be found in the 
Hall gardens. Joe remembers delightedly 
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that it flourishes in abundance at home, 
and blushingly asks permission to send up 
some plants of it. His offer is cordially 
accepted, and presently he takes his leave 
and proceeds homewards in a frame of 
mind that may be more easily imagined 
than described. He is delighted, proud, 
feeling tremendously important and burn- 
ing to talk over the events of the morning 
with some one. He bethinks himself that 
on his way home he will call in upon Mary, 
and wends his way towards the shop which 
is more than usually repugnant to him in 
his present mood. His intention is to go 
in by the garden-gate, which is the only 
way of entering the house without going 
through the shop, but as ill-luck will have 
it, it is locked, and he has no alternative 
but to go round. Jonas is very busy 
behind his counter, and looks exceedingly 
hot, (and vulgar, I fear Joe thinks), as he 
talks and ties up parcels with great 
alacrity. 

vol. in. Q 
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" Why, Joe lad !" he roars at the top of 
his voice — " what brings you here this time 
o* day ! Business slack, eh ? You'll find 
Mary in the parlour," (with a wink and a 
jerk of his head towards the glass door). 

Joe slips past him very red and morti- 
fied, for the customer whom old Bruce is 
serving is none other than the housekeeper 
from the Hall. Poor silly lad ! he fancies 
he will fall considerably in the estimation 
of the great people up yonder when they 
know what familiar terms the village 
grocer is on with him, and that he is going 
to marry the daughter. A good deal of 
the gilt is rubbed off his gingerbread in 
that passage through the shop — in fact 
instead of the pleased, bright face that 
came in at one door, a red petulant one 
goes through the other, and his response 
to Mary's warm greeting is not half so 
lover-like as it should be. The first 
salutation over, he sits drumming moodily 
on the table — the torrent of talk that had 
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teen ready to gush into words stopped 
somewhere in his throat. 

" Why, Joe !" says Mary wonderingly, 
41 what has vexed you ? — you look quite 
put out." 

" Put out ! not at all !" he answers 
irritably, "but all the same," (unable quite 
to conceal the cause of his annoyance), 
"I wish you'd keep that garden-gate of 
yours open— it's not very pleasant for a 
fellow always to have to push and elbow 
his way through a shop full of people." 

" Oh dear !" cries Mary with genuine 
regret, "how I wish Td known you'd been 
coming ; I would have run and opened it, 
but father does make such a fuss if it 
stands open a minute — he says all the 
dogs in the parish come in and trample 
down the garden." 

" Phew ! let's get out of this !" says 
Joe — " come and sit under the tree," and 
Mary following obediently, they thread 
their way along the narrow box-garnished 

Q2 
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path that divides the potatoes from the 
peas and beans to a rustic bench shadowed 
by a fine old elm, where honest Jonas is 
wont to smoke his evening pipe and read 
his paper after the labours of the day. 

Foolish Joe cannot help drawing con- 
trasts. He has just come from broad- 
shaven lawns, belts of trees, stately shrubs, 
acres of bright-hued flowers, and the 
change to this useful, homely garden with 
a view up the vista of peas and beans of 
the irregular brick back of the house and a 
glimpse of yellow basins, zinc pails, and 
clusters of dips through the warehouse 
window, is eminently revolting to his feel- 
ings. He can't even help drawing com- 
parisons between pretty Mary and the 
elegant young lady at the Hall. Most 
men would have preferred Mary's glossy 
plaits, her spotless print gown and snowy 
linen collar as more suitable for a summer's 
day in the country, but the jewels, and 
lace, and fineries have dazzled away all 
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poor Joe's common sense. Presently, 
however, his tongue gets unloosed, and lie 
begins to discourse freely to his admiring 
auditor of the glory and grandeur in which 
he has so lately been a partaker. We may 
be sure that in the recital he himself plays 
no unimportant part. Under the influence 
of Mary's sweet temper and ready sympa- 
thy, Joe recovers his serenity, and they 
chat away delightfully until Mary remem- 
bers that it is time to get father's tea 
ready. This puts Joe in mind that his 
father will probably be waiting with some 
impatience to hear particulars of his inter- 
view with the Squire. 

"But I shall come at seven, darling, 
and take you ou the river," he whispers 
affectionately. " How I wish I could make 
a lot of money and dress you out in jewels 
and laces like Miss Gabrielle; I didn't 
catch her other name." 

u Stuff !" replies Mary practically, for 
she has no grand ideas herself and no 
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ambition to be a fine lady, though, truth 
to tell, she has a great deal more right to 
the name of lady than a good many to 
whom it is unhesitatingly accorded. " What 
should I do with diamonds and lace ? — why 
I should always be afraid of losing my 
jewellery, and should tear my lace to pieces 
on the gooseberry bushes." 

" Yes, but, dear, you are not always 
going to live here, you know," says Joe 
patronisingly. 

" Well," she retorts with a merry laugh, 
"when I have a big house and grounds 
like the Hall, you may make me as smart 
as ever you like." 

Joe has talked a good deal about the 
lovely young lady at the Hall, but it no 
more enters Mary's mind to feel any jeal- 
ousy of or uneasiness about her than if he 
had been describing the Princess of Wales. 

" I suppose she will be at church on 
Sunday. I do want so to see her !" is her 
only comment on her lover's raptures. 
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But Joe's mind dwells a great deal on 
the well-born beauty — he remembers every 
word she has said to him, and also looks 
forward a great deal to seeing her in 
church on Sunday. 

Not a little curiosity is felt, too, by the 
other members of the community to see 
" the family " — a curiosity duly gratified 
as the day comes round. The Squire 
walks up the aisle with a quick quiet step, 
evidently undesirous of attracting atten- 
tion : his lady follows with a sweep and 
rustle of her handsome brocade ; Miss Ga- 
brielle brings up the rear in a marvellous 
toilette, (marvellous at least to country 
eyes), looped here, trailing there, belaced, 
beflowered, beribboned, with a bonnet of 
the same colour, that looks like nothing 
more than two soft curling feathers twisted 
in her golden hair. Mary holds her breath. 
" I didn't think anything so. lovely could 
be made by human hands/' she says to 
herself, meaning, I presume, the apparel 
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in which the fair stranger is arrayed. 
Then, penitent for her worldly, wandering 
thoughts, (for she is a good devout little 
girl), she endeavours to concentrate her 
attention upon the service. Joe makes no 
such effort, but allows his gaze to rest 
unrestrainedly upon the ethereal vision in 
the Hall pew. 



III. 

The Squire wants a great deal of informa- 
tion about business matters, and as Mr. 
Parker is still confined to the house with 
his foot, the pleasant duty of waiting on 
Mr. Churchill devolves on Joe, not a little 
to his delight. Poor Joe ! like a good 
many more of us, he does not know what 
is good for him. Three weeks slip by, 
during which he is in a state of perpetual 
excitement, not altogether pleasurable, for 
the contrast from the Hall and its occu- 
pants to Jonas Bruce's humble home jars 
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^every day more upon him — so much so 
indeed that his visits are less frequent and 
shorter than they were wont to be, much 
to pretty Mary's chagrin. 

" I hope young Joe isn't getting his 
head turned up at the Hall," remarks 
Jonas one evening, after sitting in a rumi- 
nating condition for a considerable time ; 
after which remark, he replaces his pipe 
in his mouth, sends a long cloud of smoke 
into the air, and then turns to see what 
effect his words have had upon his 
daughter. 

" Oh !" says Mary, reddening under her 
father's gaze, and feeling very much vexed 
with herself for doing so, " I don't see why 
you should say that, father. Joe has had 
a deal of business to see to for the Squire, 
and it's very natural he should like to go 
amongst the great folk, particularly when 
they make so much of him." 

" H'm !" says Jonas, expelling a longer 
cloud than before from his shut lips. " I 
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expect their making much of him lies 
mostly in his own conceit. He'd better 
not be too cock-a-hoop, or one of these 
days hell be like Humpty Dumpty, and get 
a great foil." And old Jonas chuckled 
complacently at his little joke. 

"There now, father," cries Mary, in a 
vexed tone, " don't say any more about 
Joe, if you can't say something kind." And 
the old man, feeling himself rebuked, holds 
his peace. 

But Mary, though she will not allow it, 
takes Joe's neglect very much to heart. 
She cannot bring herself to believe that he 
aspires to the young lady at the Hall, but 
all the same she cannot help feeling that, 
(to use a vulgar phrase), her own poor 
little nose has been put out of joint some- 
how. Joe's temper, too, which used to be 
excellent, has become irritable ; he is so 
snappish that she dare not make the least 
allusion to any change in him, so all the 
poor little girl can do is to water her couch 
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with tears, and pray for her lover's restora- 
tion to a better frame of mind. 

Meantime Joe's castle in Spain is rear- 
ing itself into a mighty edifice, his mother 
helps him to pile story on story, and tower 
on tower, till at the end of three weeks it 
has arrived at such a mighty altitude that 
I am not sure Joe himself knows where it 
leaves off. 

" Joe, my boy," says his father one day, 
with a shrewd look at him, " how do you 
think youTl feel when the fine folk drop 
you ?" 

" I suppose I shall be pretty much where 
I was before," retorts Joe reddening with 
annoyance. 

"All right! I hope you will. Only 
don't forget the fable of the dog who drop- 
ped his piece of meat because the shadow 
looked bigger/' 

At this juncture Joe, deeply offended, 
leaves the room. He tells himself that it 
is very galling to have to live with unre- 
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fined people, and to have their coarse wit 
sharpened on you. Dropped indeed ! It 
was not very likely that such gentle people 
as those at the Hall would ever treat you 
with anything but kindness and considera- 
tion. 

For three weeks he has been up at the 
Hall nearly every day ; not always on 
business ; sometimes he has taken a flower 
or plant for Miss Gabrielle, sometimes he 
has been specially invited to go up to row 
her on the lake or to give her lessons in 
archery. He is fast losing his head, if not 
his heart, in the society of his lovely pupil, 
whom he regards almost as a divinity. She 
has more than once invited him into her 
boudoir ; has permitted him to nail velvet 
on brackets for her ; has shown him her 
book of photographs wherein figure — oh 
despair ! — many gallant young soldiers in 
splendid uniforms, whereas Joe has nothing 
smarter than his ugly dark green volunteer 
dress. Once she has even sung to him, 
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and although it was in French and he did 
not understand a word, and although he 
could not help owning to himself that 
Mary's voice was sweeter, still the con- 
descension was so great it made up for 
whatever else was lacking, and he was en- 
raptured by the performance and the per- 
former. One evening towards the end of 
the third week, he was actually invited to 
dine at the Hall. This was indeed an 
event, and Joe went through much exer- 
cising of mind to decide whether he should 
wear a black tie or a white one, and if he 
should put a flower in his button-hole or 
not. He would have given five pounds to 
know what a real swell would do on the 
occasion. 

It was a delightful evening. Joe felt in 
a seventh heaven. True, the Squire did 
keep him a long time after the ladies had 
left the room talking about that business 
of Bragg's, but when he did get away and 
had the supreme delight of rowing the 
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society and gaiety. What a horrible 
abomination of desolation you must find 
this place!" 

"It is frightfully slow/' Gabrielle ad- 
mitted; "but even here," she said, " Satan 
has found some mischief for my idle hands 
to do." 

"And what might that be?" inquired 
Captain Haward with languid interest. 

"You will never guess," (with a little 
peal of laughter). 

"Then save me the trouble by telling me." 

" Well," (still laughing), " 1 have been 
exercising my fascinations on one of the 
clodhoppers down here. You must know 
he is the son of the village lawyer, 
engaged to the little groceress in Ashford, 
but I fear I am weaning his affections from 
her. I shouldn't wonder if he were to 
make me an offer of his hand and heart 
before long," and Gabrielle uttered a per- 
fect peal of laughter in which Captain 
Haward's deeper tones mingled. 
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Joe waited for no more. Crimson with 
shame and mortification, he rushed from 
the house and took the way that led to the 
river. It was a broiling July day, but for 
a long time he tore on at a mad pace, 
unconscious of anything but the agony of 
his disgrace. 

At last he came to an unfrequented part 
of the river and threw himself down by 
its brink under a tree. His heart was 
filled with fury ; he dug his nails into the 
grass and flung the tufts savagely into the 
water; he cursed his folly, his luck — in- 
deed, cursed everybody and everything all 
round, and naturally blamed anyone rather 
than himself. He felt ashamed to face his 
friends ; he felt as if everyone must know 
his disgrace and would jeer at him. 

After some hours he mustered up 
courage to go home, but once there, he 
locked himself in his room pleading head- 
ache, and no entreaty of his mother could 
procure her admittance. I do not envy 
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Joe the night he passed with his own 
reflections, though I am sure the gentle 
reader will agree with me that " it served 
him right." But Joe was not a bad young 
fellow after all, and when the first pangs 
of mortification were over, he acknow- 
ledged that he had been a fool, and, worse 
still, that he had been very near behaving* 
like a knave to pretty Mary Bruce. So 
the next morning he came to breakfast 
with a cheerful though somewhat haggard 
face, and as soon as it was over, went to 
see Mary, taking a bouquet as a propitia- 
tory offering. 

We may be sure that he was received 
with open arms, and I think, for the rest 
of his life, Joe will be quite contented with 
the sweet girl who is very soon to be his 
wife. 

Mr. Parker's ankle being considerably 
better, he was able to attend personally on 
Mr. Churchill. I do not believe, (though 
the Squire has invited him more than 
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once), that Joe has ever been up to the 
Hall since that eventful and most dis- 
agreeable afternoon. 
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ETIENNE'S VENGEANCE. 



Letter from Captain Rivington to his Cousin. 

II TY dear Dob a, 

-L"- I know you have a weak- 

ness for collecting all manner of old stories 
and histories together, and dabbling 
mildly in literature generally. I don't 
mean to accuse you of showing the has 
bleu, except as a piquante lining to the 
neatest of little French shoes, and I am 
sure your pretty hands are kissed too often 
for you to run the risk of leaving inkstains 
upon them. But you have a fancy, I re- 
member, for shutting yourself up in your 
little boudoir, (study, I believe you call it), 
and driving mankind in general wild by 
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getting out of the way when you are most 
wanted. However, as I am not at Bran- 
dons to be aggravated by your whimsical 
retreats, I am tempted to send you a little 
story to make into something for the de- 
lectation of an admiring public. You are 
lost in wonder to see my sprawling fist 
extending over all those sheets of note- 
paper, aren't you? (just fancy the benighted 
state of the village stationer here, at least 
he's stationer in conjunction with being 
grocer, bootmaker, and lolly pop vendor; 
he hadn't a single sheet of foolscap, nor 
even common blue letter-paper). "Well, 111 
explain to you how it is. 

My leave began in April. I went 
straight to Paris, and had a most delight- 
ful fortnight there; then I joined some 
fellows who were going through Normandy 
and Brittany. After which I spent three 
weeks in dear old London, and enjoyed them 
thoroughly. Then, as I hadn't seen the 
Mater and the girls for more than a week 
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since I came from Gib, I felt it a duty in- 
cumbent on me to give them a month of 
my society. They say, " Virtue is its own 
reward." I suppose it is, for I certainly 
have had nothing else at present to repay 
me for immolating myself on the altar of 
filial duty. The girls are very good, the 
best sort in the world, though I know 
they're not in your line ; but, indisputably, 
that sort is of the heaviest and wet-blanket- 
esfc order. It's very nice, I'm sure, to 
feel they are so good — it ought to reflect a 
sort of halo on one ; but with me it has 
only the effect of making me very melan- 
choly, and embittering my life with a 
sense of my own shortcomings ; a sensa- 
tion that, I'm bound to say, never troubles 
me in pleasant company. The service 
generally is regarded by them in the light 
of a slough of despond, which nobody is 
qualified to enter except by breaking the 
ten commandments right off. London and 
Paris are, of course, sinks of iniquity. A 
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French novel in the house almost brings 
tears to their eyes, and, altogether, the 
poor souls are about as depressing as good 
people generally are. Don't think, my 
dear, by that, that I am a scoffer, or that 
my tendencies are sceptical. Nothing of 
the sort. Nobody admires goodness and 
virtue more than I do ; but I do like it to 
assume a cheerful form, and I don't like to 
Relieve that I and nine-tenths of the world 

are going to be d d (I won't write it 

out) for feeling jolly, and liking the good 
things that are to be enjoyed in the world. 
I must stop the month out, which pitiless 
Fate and a reference to my diary tell me 
won't be for another ten days, and then I 
really believe, Dora, I shall return with a 
thankful heart to the monotonous parades, 
orderly duties, and courts-martial that I 
have hitherto regarded as the greatest 
drawbacks to the service. Fancy what I am 
reduced to, when I am actually devoting 
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myself to the study of the Queen's Regula- 
tions and Field Exercise. 

Everybody is away, of course. No 
society to be had for love or money. Not 
a billiard-table within ten miles, and then 
nothing but a lot of horrid cads from the 
potteries to play with. If you were only 
here, Dora, you and Frank, or even you 
without Frank, (by the way, he sees all 
your letters, doesn't he ? one comfort he's 
not jealous), what games of billiards we 
would have together! The table wants 
playing on badly, and the girls can only 
just handle a mace, and never even suc- 
ceed in making a fluke. Do you know, 
one wet morning, when I was reduced to 
a very low ebb, I was on the verge of 
inviting James, the religious young foot- 
man, to take a cue. I don't know what 
merciful Providence interfered, but I am 
thankful to say, I did not in this instance 
succumb to temptation, great as it was. 
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I tried to get up a little conversation with 
Anne's maid, who is about the only good- 
looking woman in the house; but a 
curtsey and "Yes, sir," "No, sir," in the 
primmest, and most puritanical of voices, 
was all I could get out of her. Old 
Gregory, the gamekeeper, is the only 
person I ever get a rational or pleasant 
word out of, and I generally go down to 
the White Lodge and have a smoke with 
him. It is needless to say cigars are not 
allowed indoors. Clarence isn't a bad 
judge, though he isn't exactly a good son 
or brother. He never comes down except 
for t}ie shooting season, when he packs 
the female portion of the community off 
to the sea or abroad, and fills the house 
with choice spirits, who turn it very 
prettily upside down for the time being* 
The girls have given him up altogether. 
They daren't even leave a tract about, for 
it's such a fearful incentive to cursing 
and swearing instead of a cure with him, 
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that they dare not risk it. Now and then 
I go out and have a pop at the rabbits or 
the wood-pigeons ; but that is not particu- 
larly exciting. 

All this, which I hope doesn't bore you 
too frightfully, is to give you some idea of 
the state I must be in before I could sit 
down soberly and solemnly to pen such a 
long-winded affair as the accompanying 
story. I hope there isn't anything in 
it to shock your sensibilities. I've ex- 
punged a good many things from the 
original that struck me as being delicate 
ground. Of course, one is not quite so 
particular with you literary ladies as with 
one's sisters and their friends, as we con- 
sider your intelligence elevated above the 
small and narrow-minded prejudices which 
&c. &c. I couldn't finish that sentence in 
the style in which it is begun, so I leave 
you to fill it up. If there is anything to 
object to, I must be answerable to Frank. 
Now for the story. 
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I have nibbled two pens to the stump — 
I have made five blots, and spoilt four 
sheets of paper surmounted by the griffin 
rampant and the address of the family 
mansion, simply from the difficulty of 
commencing my narrative in a creditable 
and effective manner. I thought of in- 
troducing the solitary horseman, appearing 
on the brow of the hill, in imitation, (which, 
as you know, my dear Dora, is the sincer- 
est flattery), of the dear old friend of my 
youth, G. P. E. James, but I gave it up as 
inappropriate because I was walking up the 
Champs Elys^es to the Arc de Triomphe, 
(that won't do for the horseman), and it 
was just the time when it was thronged 
with carriages, which won't agree with, 
the idea of solitariness. So I commence 
— " Once upon a time," but that will not 
do either, because it would be calculated 
to convey the idea of the lapse of cen- 
turies, whereas the incident I am going to 
relate only happened on the 2nd of last 
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May. Well, I am not a literary swell, and 
you are going to translate me into elegant- 
language, so I must be content to descend 
to the common-place. Anything, only 
once to get into the flow of it. So here 
goes. 

It was the beginning of last May — Paris 
was quite full, for it was just between 
Easter and the close of the season — I had 
been to the Quartier Latin to look up some 
fellows who had been great chums of mine 
in the palmy old days when I was a student 
there, and we had arranged to dine at the 
Maison Dor6e, go to the theatre and the 
Bullier, and sup at the Caf6 Helder. 
Schneider had just given up playing " La 
Grande Duchesse," which was a bore, as I 
hadn't seen it, but there was a capital piece 
on at the Ath6n£e, which I recommend you 
to go and see, if you want to be amused, 
and won't be shocked at its being what our 
French neighbours call un peu decollete. 

I walked leisurely up the hill in company 
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with a fragrant weed, (one of the lot Frank 
gave me, as good, tell him, as any I ever 
smoked in my life), and being, as you 
know, an ardent though humble admirer 
of your sex, I amused myself by staring 
in — not rudely I hope — at all the single 
broughams and little open carriages, as 
well as the more pretentious huit ressorts, 
which passed. The prettiest women are 
not always in the grandest carriages : for 
instance, there was one magnificent ba- 
rouche, drawn by four horses with postil- 
ions in wigs and bright blue velvet jackets, 
which contained one of the most frightful old 
hags I ever saw, with the paint laid on her 
face as thick as a clown's; but then I also was 
rewarded by seeing the elegant Princesse 

de M , (I give you the names, but you 

can suppress them if you choose), whose life 
is said to form the theme of that French 
novel I sent you in the winter ; the lovely 

Marquise de G , about whom stories 

are as rife as ever ; the Comtesse de , 
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and last, certainly not least, the Empress 
herself, looking as sweet and elegant, and 
gracious as ever. You know I always did 
admire her. The Sunday before, I had seen 
her at mass at the Tuileries, and actually 
noticed what she wore on purpose for your 
delectation, only I forgot to tell you until 
now. It was a green satin gown and a 
black lace fichu, I asked a lady what the 
proper name was, and a bonnet — well, that 
beats me, but I know there were green 
leaves and a yellow rose somewhere. 

But all this is not my story ; I begin to 
understand now what always puzzled me 
before, how novelists can go on spinning 
out their stories in the way they do. It is 
a habit that can't be too strongly con- 
demned. I would cut all my irrelevant 
matter out if I thought it would induce 
the literary world to follow my good ex- 
ample, but as I don't suppose it would pro- 
duce that effect, I'll leave it, (I am rather 
proud of the facility with which Fm hand- 

vol. in. s 
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ling my quill), and go ahead. Where was 
I ? Oh ! just turning down the Avenue 
de rimp^ratrice. I confess to feeling 
some disgust at observing what splendid 
horses the Parisians are driving, — I'm 
really afraid it's true that they are buying 
up all our best animals, — and as for the 
bulldogs and terriers, the pugs and little 
toys, the value of a tenth part of the 
number I saw while I walked down the 
avenue would set Bill George up as a 
country gentleman to-morrow. 

I have not, as you know, the rooted 
aversion to women getting themselves up 
that some fellows affect, or perhaps really 
feel ; anything to make them look charm- 
ing, (at least anything in moderation), I 
say ; but really, Dora, the horrible way in 
which the women were painted in Paris 
this spring quite disgusted me. Their 
faces, ghastly white with chalk, a rim of 
black painted two inches deep under their 
eyes, and their lips an unnatural red, that 
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made the contrast of the deadly white abso- 
lutely startling. A few pounds, more or 
less, of false hair I don't mind, and I was 
glad there was a preponderance of dark 
locks, for I am very sick of the auburn and 
golden. I never did care much for it, 
probably because I'm light myself. I 
walked along the lake with its little gim- 
crack boats all over gay flags. I watched, 
with some amusement, an adventurous 
Frenchman paddling himself about in a 
canoe, and the prim old-fashioned children, 
with their clean-capped nurses, feeding the 
ducks and the swans. I smiled gently at 
Mossoo on horseback, and finally I went 
off to a little restaurant at the end of the 
further lake. 

Now, Dora, I really am coming to my 
story. There was only one other person 
there beside myself, but I rather desired 
solitude, for I wanted to read over some 
business letters I had that morning re- 
ceived. So I called for some Yin de Maddre ; 

s2 
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oh, the horror that fills me when I think of 
it: — then, hoping to take away the ill- 
effects of that nauseating liquor, I ordered 
Chartreuse. Alas, worse and worse, and 
with it they gave me a plate of horrible 
cakes flavoured with bad rum, one of which 
I was idiotic enough to put my teeth into. 
Fortunately my gastronomic powers are 
about equal to those of a rhinoceros, but 
some day I know I shall pay a fearful 
penalty for the way in which I have taxed 
them. I shall have a liver, I shall become 
dyspeptic, and then, Dora, I shall take 
your advice, given, I know, a little sarcasti- 
cally : in my misery and age, and general 
breaking up, I shall look out for some 
charming young being of your dear sex to 
nurse, console me, and endure my spleen 
— in short, to take me for better or worse, 
more particularly the latter. 

I finished my cigar and my business 
letters, and, looking up, found that Mon- 
sieur opposite had just laid aside his 
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Figaro, and was applying himself altern- 
ately to his Bock beer and a plate of greasy 
cakes. I felt inclined to be sociable and 
civil, and as speaking the vernacular of that 
particular country is an accomplishment 
of mine, about the only one I possess, I 
did not feel the usual mauvaise honte of 
my countrymen in entering into conversa- 
tion. True his appearance was not invit- 
ing, but what then ? He was of a sallow 
and bilious complexion, but that did not 
surprise me when I saw the relish with 
which he partook of the Nectar and Am- 
brosia before him; he had small, black, 
near-sighted eyes, and a coarse, thick- 
lipped mouth, fringed with a black, stub- 
bly beard. His attire was not that of an 
exquisite; he was dressed in a suit of 
greasy black, with a satin stock that must 
have been in the family for several genera- 
tions, and there was no relief to speak of 
in the way of linen. A very tall and 
greasy hat surmounted the whole. Alto- 
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gether not an inviting-looking person, — 
not a man whose vote yon would have cared 
to secure by a kiss, Dora, if you had gone 
canvassing like the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire, whom you say you would so 
like to emulate. By the way, how does 
Frank feel about the coming elections? 
Off again, I declare ! Well, it shall be the 
last time. 

I began the conversation by raising my 
hat, and asking him for a light ; he re- 
sponded courteously. We made two or 
three irrelevant remarks ; his manner was 
a vast deal pleasanter than his appearance 
augured, and soon he became quite chatty. 
Presently we got to politics. 

"Your Emperor is a great man," I said 
genuinely enough. 

My neighbour made the half depreca- 
tory, half assenting gesture so expressive 
in a Frenchman. 

" It is perfectly astonishing how he has 
improved Paris in the last few years. You 
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must be very proud of your beautiful 
city?" 

" Yes," he answered ; " we are proud of 
Paris, and we are a volatile people, we like 
show and excitement, it keeps us quiet. 
The Emperor knows how to tickle our 
vanity. We are proud of our capital ; we 
are proud for strangers to admire the 
magnificence of our spectacles, we like to 
hear them say, ' The French know how to 
do these things.' Monsieur was, perhaps, 
here during the Exhibition — during the 
visit of the Sultan ?" 

" Yes," I answered heartily ; " and I 
think the cortege, when the Emperor went 
to distribute the prizes, was one of the most 
magnificent sights I ever saw." 

My friend nodded and smiled. 

"Yes, those sort of sights make our hearts 
swell, even when we have no share in them 
but to look on. We say to ourselves, 
i That is not to be seen except in Paris/ 
Every Frenchman feels the same, pro- 
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vincial or Parisian, for in every corner of 
La France, in every heart, the pride and 
love of Paris makes itself felt. But when 
we have to pay, ah, that is another affair ; 
when we hear, as we have heard this year, 
that because Hausmann will have fine 
shows, and build grand boulevards, that 
he raises the national debt fabulously, that 
he drains the agricultural population from 
labouring on the land, and it is left to 
women to do men's work, then we grumble, 
we are sulky, we are displeased, we see the 
reverse of the picture ; but then, after all, 
we pay — et puis, nous oublions." 

" I think the Emperor was the right 
man for France at the crisis affairs were 
in," I remarked ; " at all events his policy 
has been successful, and success is the 
great criterion of merit ." 

"Yes," he assented. "Myself, I have 
nothing against the Emperor. I like him 
much better than I did. At first I thought 
he wanted to reinstate absolutism, and I 
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was greatly opposed to him, but now that 
I find him respecting the feelings of the 
nation, and occupying himself with the 
advancement of his country, I am disposed 
to support him as much as I was inclined 
to oppose him before. I disliked him be- 
cause his aim was to destroy the republic." 

" Are your views of a republican ten- 
dency, then ?" 

" I have the interest of the people at 
heart. No one should be allowed an ab- 
solute right over the lives and property of 
others. And, for my part, I do not recog- 
nise the right of a man to be king simply 
because his father was king before him. 
And why? Because the son of a king 
may be born with a mind and tastes that 
would make a very respectable grocer of 
him. Louis the Sixteenth would have 
made an excellent grocer. He was a 
common-place man, with a very weak will, 
whom intriguing people could and did lead 
by the nose." 



X 
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Now, my dear Dora, I must just men- 
tion to you, par parenikkse, what you no 
doubt already know — I am no politician ; 
in fact, I don't think I have any political 
opinions at all ; if any one evinces any 
curiosity on the subject, I always say I 
am a Liberal Conservative, because I believe 
it's the correct thing to be. As for the 
French Eevolution, of course it's such an 
exploded affair now that nobody, in Eng- 
land at least, ever reverts to it except in 
the most casual way. I haven't read much 
about it, and I confess at the time of my 
meeting with my loquacious friend, I had 
the sentimental view of it that one gets 
from novels and that sort of thing — the 
king and queen were martyrs, the noblesse 
were to be admired beyond everything for 
their sang-froid and bravery ; the people 
were like some horrible devils let loose 
from hell. So I ventured to say, " Poor 
Louis, he was greatly to be pitied !" 

"Pitied!" returned my neighbour fiercely. 
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" He made all manner of fair promises to- 
the people and broke them. If he had 
treated them frankly and fairly there would 
have been no revolution. You English 
perhaps think that Louis the Sixteenth 
was the same as one of your own kings,, 
that he had not absolute power over the 
lives and property of his subjects. I tell 
you that his authority was absolute. If 
we had lived in those days, and I had a 
grudge against you, if I had influence at 
Court, I might have got a lettre de cachet 
from the king, you would have been seized 
and thrown into the Bastile, perhaps to 
rot there without accusation, defence, or 
remedy. Do you call that just, that right, 
before God or man? In those days the 
sins of the rich against the poor cried 
aloud to heaven for vengeance." 

"But," I interrupted, "Louis was not 
responsible for all the oppression of the 
nobles and the sufferings of the poor." 

" He made no endeavour to alter them ; 
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•he never attempted to keep the oaths he 
had sworn to the people. I admit he was 
not responsible for all the crying evils of 
the time ; they had been growing and 
growing ever since the end of Louis the 
Fourteenth's reign; but when they were 
forced on his notice, did he stir a finger to 
alleviate them ? The people were ground 
down to the dust to minister to the wan- 
tonness and luxury of the nobles. In 
the reign of Louis Quinze they were re- 
duced to eating bark from the trees. They 
sent a messenger to a grand seigneur at 
Court. ' My lord/ he said, i we are re- 
duced to eating bread made from the bark 
of trees/ ' Very well/ was the brutal re- 
joinder, ' go on eating it ; when that is 
gone there is always grass in the fields.' 
The seigneurs had such power over their 
vassals, no girl on their estate could marry 
without the consent of their master ; nay, 
the seigneurs even had the right" — (excuse 
me, Dora, Til pass over that). "Was such 
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a thing to be permitted ?" cried my com- 
panion hotly. " My God ! sooner let all 
the kings of the earth perish a thousand 
times !" " 

" Horrible !" I said leaning forward. 

" Horrible !" he went on with flashing 
eyes. " I tell you the wickedness of the 
great was indeed horrible, and Paris, our 
fair city of Paris, was a very plague-spot 
on the face of God's earth. "B^er men 
were atheists, steeped in crime ; her wo- 
men emulated the harlotries and extrava- 
gance of the Queen of Egypt, who melted 
her pearls because all the dainty luxuries 
of the East sufficed not the pride of her 
banquet to her Roman lover. And all this 
time the people hungered for bread — 
bread only, that was too cheap and common 
for the lips of the dainty ones. You, who 
call the Revolution a disgrace to France, 
in whose eyes the gaunt, haggard sans 
culottes, the poissardes of the Halle, seem as 
devils from hell, was there no justice, 
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think you, in their slow to come, slow to 
stop retribution? There were atrocities, 
it is true ; there was a great quantity of 
blood shed " 

"And thousands of innocent people 
suffered," I interrupted. 

" Que voulez vous ?" he answered. 
" When a thunderstorm happens, does it 
avoid wetting good men and destroying 
their effects? Does it only injure bad 
people? Well then, a revolution is a 
political thunderstorm — the good and bad 
suffer alike ; but at such a crisis one has 
not time to stop and judge between the 
innocent and the guilty — afterwards the 
air becomes purified. If the king and 
queen had not been executed, and the 
nobles put to death, France would never 
liave been cleared from her frightful 
abuses — they would exist still. Louis the 
Sixteenth was perhaps, in a measure, the 
victim of circumstances, and suffered for 
the faults of his predecessors as well as 
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his own. He was weak, and he was badly 
advised. If he had listened to the counsels 
of Mirabeau and Boland, he would never 
have found himself in his subsequent terri- 
ble position." 

You see, Dora, the part I play in the 
conversation is a very humble one ; but I 
did not want to argue, only to hear him 
talk, for I was really interested. So I 
went on drawing him out. 

" But poor Marie- Antoinette !" I said. 
" What did she do ?" 

"What!" he answered turning quickly 
upon me. "What? She put herself in 
communication with the Austrians against 
the nation, to force them to suppress the 
National Assembly, to reinstate herself 
and Louis on the throne, and to restore 
their rights to the nobility. The Duke of 
Brunswick sent a menacing letter to the 
National Assembly, threatening, if his de- 
mands were not complied with, to bombard 
Paris. Then a great cry arose in the 
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Assembly — ' Let us throw him a king's 
head for a defiance !' That decided Louis's 
death. Was it no crime that that man 
and woman would have delivered the 
country into the hands of strangers to 
secure their own safety and power ? Perish 
such sovereigns as Louis Seize and Marie- 
Antoinette !" 

He paused for a moment, and then went 
on, hoarse with suppressed emotion : 

" Ah, you English, who are all aristocrats 
to the core, your sympathies go with the 
noblesse — for the poor crushed hordes of 
the people you have only a shuddering, 
contemptuous horror, if even a little pity 
mingles with it. The tears come to your 
eyes when you read of the fortitude of the 
dainty aristocrats, whose religion it was to 
show no emotion; you suffer for their 
sufferings of a few weeks, perhaps months, 
and have no heed of the whole lives of 
horrible hunger, and want, and agony of 
the millions, each unit of which had its 
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body and soul made by the good God with 
as much care as your daintiest fine lady or 
gentleman riding in satin and laces over 
the furrowed faces and emaciated bodies of 
the poor. Your writers, your historians, 
give you sentimental stories of the courage, 
the chivalry of the old noblesse; your 
painters paint you scenes of the splendid 
aristocrats meeting their death with a 
calm smile in the presence of a hooting, 
yelling rabble of demoniac men and unsexed 
women. You see in Marie- Antoinette, not 
an ambitious woman, of pride incarnate, 
playing at charities, letting wretches be 
hanged for clamouring after bread when 
they hungered ; a perverter of judgment, 
living in splendid luxury while the poor 
starved at her gates. No ! she is to you 
a beautiful young queen, gracious, pitiful 
of heart, leading her beau monde of witty 
men and lovely women, playing her mirth- 
ful games at the little Trianon, and then, 
overtaken by misfortune, slandered, mur- 
vol. in. T 
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dered, dauntless, a heroine to the last." 

I can't tell you, Dora, how interested I 
was in the talk of this stranger; it put 
things before me in a new light. I could 
have gone on listening to him for hours, 
but a sudden recollection dawned upon me 
that it must be getting near dinner time, 
and that my friends would be anathematis- 
ing me if I kept them waiting. 

I told him the facts. 

" Ah, pardon, Monsieur !" he exclaimed, 
" I have detained you too long, but that is 
a theme which charms all Frenchmen, and 
they forget to leave off." 

I assured him of the interest I had felt 
in his conversation, and how I regretted 
being compelled to interrupt it. Then I 
offered him a cigar, and we raised our 
hats. Just as I was turning to go, he 
stopped me. 

" Monsieur," he said, " I have in my 
possession a little story, a true one taken 
by my grandfather from the lips of an old 
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man after the Eevolution. I should like 
you to read that story since you seem 
interested in what we have spoken of. I 
should like you then to picture to yourself 
how you, a man, would have felt in like 
case, and that, more than anything, will 
make you understand why the poor thirsted 
after the blood of their oppressors ; why, 
when once their turn of vengeance came, 
it rushed on overwhelming, impossible to 
check, like an avalanche, until its whole 
fury was expended." 

" I should like of all things to read it," I 
answered. 

" If Monsieur permits me, I will leave 
it for him to-night or to-morrow." 

" But how shall I return it ?" 

" I will leave my address, or call again 
for it in a day or two." 

" A thousand thanks." And I scribbled 
on my card — H6tel Vouillemont, Eue 
Boissy d'Antin, and wishing my new friend 
Good-bye, I jumped into an empty fiacre 

t 2 
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that was passing, and requested the Jehu 
to accelerate his speed. I won't trouble 
you, my dear little cousin, with detailing 
the events of the evening. At four o'clock 
the next morning I was just going into my 
hotel — not a bit sleepy as you might 
imagine, but wide awake, unpleasantly, 
exasperatingly, wide awake. I quite re- 
gretted that exhausted nature exacted the 
compliment of a few hours repose ; how- 
ever, I had to give in, and I flung myself 
on my couch — not to sleep though by any 
means — that shifty divinity becomes ex- 
tremely coy when not wooed constantly 
and regularly, and Paris is certainly not a 
drowsy place. Then they begin their 
abominable street cries at the most un- 
earthly hour, and the rumbling of the 
vehicles over the stones is unendurable. I 
counted up to a hundred so many times 
that it must ultimately have reached many 
thousands ; I saw imaginary flocks of sheep 
go one by one through a gate ; in fancy I 
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watched the blue smoke curling from the 
cottage chimney — in fact, I had recourse to 
all the " dodges " with which I had been 
told oblivion is to be courted — I even said 
poetry, commencing with Henry the Some- 
thing's address to sleep, " How many 
thousands of my poorer subjects," &c. I 
believe it's considered very fine ; I confess 
to abominating it ; it was my punishment 
once for putting those little squibs (four a 
penny, Dora, you recollect) under the 
servants' chairs when they came in to 
prayers. They all sat down together at a 
given signal, and wasn't there a row with 
them ! They screamed and shrieked, I be- 
lieve enjoying it all the time, and I was 
sent to bed with that lively piece of poetry 
for a companion. Digressing again, by Jove ! 
Well, on this particular night or morn- 
ing, not being able to get to sleep anyhow, I 
got up and looked about for a book. On 
my table was a little packet in blue paper 
addressed to me in a cramped foreign- 
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looking hand. I remembered my friend 
of the Bois. 

"A la bonne heuref I said to myself; 
" the very thing." I returned to bed with 
my treasure : fortunately the writing was 
plain and legible, and I betook myself to 
reading the following story, from which, at 
a later period, I made notes, with a view to 
impressing it on my mind for your delecta- 
tion. I can't give it quite after the origi- 
nal, for reasons before mentioned, but will 
keep the text as much as possible. Now 
for the story. 

"I was born in the sweet South, the 
sunny South that the good God has made 
so fair. The skies are blue ; rich and fertile 
are the valleys, glorious the hues and tint& 
of our lovely forests. Bright and many- 
coloured flowers carpet the earth; their 
scent hangs upon the soft air ; purple are 
our vineyards with clustering grapes, and 
away, far off in the distance, you see 
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against the bright clear sky shining the 
peaks of the white Pyrenees like soft, 
fleecy clouds. All that God has made i& 
fair; all in nature is fair, but man's oppres- 
sion darkens the earth ; groaning and 
travail and hunger are where happiness 
and plenty were designed. The poor, the 
humble must toil, must rise early and work 
late, because away at the gay court their 
masters live in luxury and wantonness, 
squandering in a night what would give 
happiness and comfort to their poor de- 
pendants for years ; because there are paint- 
ed women, to gain whose smiles with gems 
and rich toys, the seigneurs must grind 
the faces of the poor; women who once, 
perhaps, were but themselves serfs — scum 
of the people. All for the rich is luxury, 
wanton excess of luxury, sinful, shameful, 
terrible waste ; for the poor, toil and blows, 
and the sharp pangs of hunger. The fair 
produce of our lands, reaped with the 
sweat of our brows ; that is for the rich, 
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the gay, the idle ; for us is hardly even 
bread. Oh, God ! is this Thy justice ? 
Dost Thou look down from righteous 
heaven and permit these things, or is it 
only the rich, the great, who have souls, 
and are we but as dogs and swine ? 

''Thus the people groaned, but only 
amongst themselves, lest their groaning 
should be heard, and their stripes and toil 
doubled, as the children of Israel's with the 
Egyptians. But I — I was young then, my 
veins were strong, my heart was light, and I 
had Veronique — Veronique who was beau- 
tiful, tall, like the white lilies ; sweet as the 
flowers of the orange; with golden hair 
like the little floating sun-clouds of evening. 
Her voice was sweeter than the song of 
the birds which sang in our many-tinted 
woods ; when she smiled, it was like a ray 
of sunshine streaming from heaven. What 
was toil, what even hunger when I had 
Veronique ! and she, too, loved me, even 
as I loved her — nay, for that were hardly 
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possible. But for her I might have mur- 
mured, for this life would have been hard 
to me, because I had known another, dif- 
ferent one. When I was a child, the Mar- 
quise de Foissac, our lady, had seen and 
sent for me. 4 He is a fair child/ she said 
— it was even hinted that the blood of the 
De Foissacs ran in my veins. I pleased 
her caprice, she took me to the ch&teau, 
and afterwards to Paris. I wore fine 
clothes, I ate bonbons all day, the ladies 
and gentlemen who paid their court to the 
Marquise also petted and fondled me. So 
it went on for three years ; then, suddenly, 
my mistress died, fell dead at supper, in 
the midst of an entertainment given to 
the king and the great people of the 
Court. It was whispered that a poisoned 
peach had been given her by a rival, but 
of all that I remember nothing but that I 
was behind her chair at the feast, that she 
fell back suddenly ; the king rose ; there 
was screaming, confusion, terror, and I 
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— I was pushed aside, and my tears and 
cries for my mistress were hushed with 
blows. And in a week from the time she 
died, I was stripped of my gay clothes and 
sent back from luxury to hard work and 
hunger, to the home whence I had been 
taken. I did not die from the misery and 
suffering; we Southerners are light of 
heart, we forget, and I too forgot, and, as 
I grew to be a man, I never even com- 
plained of my fate. 

" I was twenty and V6ronique sixteen ; 
every evening we were together, and all 
day we had the thought of meeting to 
lighten our toil. Then we sat, side by 
side, on the moss-covered rocks, and I 
decked her hair with the wild flowers that 
grew in great sprays from the wide-mouthed 
crevices, or sometimes we wandered, hand 
in hand, through the vineyards, or the 
fragrant pine woods, or down by the river 
that flowed clear as crystal in the valley. 
The purple hills were crowned with red 
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gold, the warm sunshine kissed our brows, 
sweet melodies sounded in our ears from 
the throats of the little birds who were 
not more lighthearted than we. Jasmine, 
orange-flowers, oleanders, and all the sweet 
flowers that bloom so richly in the South, 
grew along our path, and we — we had 
Paradise in our own hearts. Then as we 
walked, she leaning tenderly on me, my 
heart thrilling with the joy of her soft 
touch, we talked in whispers of the time 
when we should obtain permission from 
the seigneur to marry and the good priest 
would join our hands. 

ui E$t-ce qtion appelU qa des hommesV 
one of the fine ladies said once sneeringly 
of us peasants. Ah, belle dame! though 
soft speech and adoring vows may have 
been whispered in your ears by your laced 
and scented gallants, you never inspired in 
their sin-steeped, callous hearts one gleam 
of the love with which I loved V&onique. 
The autumn came, and 
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Marquis was bringing a grand party from 
Paris to stay at the ch&teau. It was 
years since he had been there ; V6ronique 
and I were quite blithe to think we should 
have a glimpse of the grand doings. And 
then, too, we should ask and obtain M. le 
Marquis's permission to our marriage. I 
appealed to the intendant to get my per- 
mission; he refused to trouble Monsei- 
gneur with such a trumpery affair. That 
made me feel a shade of bitterness, but I 
resolved, so bold love makes one, to see 
M. de Fossaic myself. One evening he 
came riding from the chase alone. I 
went out towards him, uncovering my 
head and kneeling on one knee. 

" ' What the devil do you want ?' he said, 
not stopping his horse. He was small and 
sallow-faced, his fine features were shrunk 
with dissipation, and there were hollow 
circles round his dark eyes. 

" I told him as briefly as I could. 

" l Mordku V he said with a contemptu- 
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ous sneer, 'what does a fellow like you 
want with marrying ?' 

"'Monseigneur,' I exclaimed, 'we love 
each other/ 

"' Corbleuf he answered with an evil 
smile ; ' you are getting lazy, you serfs, 
since you have time for that folly. What 
is she like, this girl you want to marry ?' 

" ' She is beautiful, Monseigneur/ I said 
quickly. 

"'Ah, ha T he laughed scornfully. 'I 
must discover what the peasant idea of 
beauty is. I will see your forest nymph 
some day, and then, perhaps, unless she 
should be too good for you — nous verrons? 
and with a laugh that made my blood turn 
to fire, he put spurs to his horse and rode 
away. 

" Then a sudden terror filled my mind- 
I dreaded lest he should see V^ronique. 
Only two years ago the seigneur of the 
next estate had carried away little Fanchon, 
who had been going to marry my friend 
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Arnaud, and had taken her with him to 
Paris. And this licentious young profligate 
with the evil laugh, should he see my 
YcSronique ... I staggered against a 
tree, sick with sudden anguish lest some- 
thing too horrible to think of should befall 
ns two. Some days passed, — I had bidden 
V^ronique never stir from her mother's 
hut alone — we were together in the woods, 
she leaning on my shoulder, while my 
heart was full of heaviness. It was late 
in autumn, the leaves were falling fast. 
Suddenly there was a sound of horses' 
feet, and the Marquis de Foissac came 
along at full gallop. At sight of us he 
drew rein. I doffed my cap, Y^ronique 
made her little graceful curtsey. 

te c Sangdieu f he cried, 'who is this 
young Venus ?' 

" My heart sank as I tried to answer 
respectfully. 

"'It is V6ronique, Monseigneur, the 
girl of whom I spoke to your lordship/ 
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"'DiantreP he cried, scowling till his 
dark brows almost met. l You want to 
marry this little beauty.' 

" ' With your permission, Monseigneur/ 

" f Come here, my child/ he said beckon- 
ing Veronique. 

" She went forward trembling. I dared 
not interfere. 

"'And you — you would like to marry 
this clod ?' 

" f Monseigneur, we love each other — 
Etienne and 1/ she answered trembling 
and with tears in her eyes. 

" ' Sangdieu! little one, that is because 
you know nothing better. A beauty like 
you should wear lace and satin, and have 
gentlemen for your lovers. Come here.' 
And he took her under the chin and kissed 
her. 

"She uttered a cry. Like lightning I 
sprang upon him — lord as he was, serf 
though I was — I caught him by the 
throat. A sharp pang ran through my 
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arm, I loosened my grasp, he had plunged 
his hunting-knife into me. At that mo- 
ment a clear ringing voice cried ' Marquis P 
and he turned. I turned too, and saw a 
beautiful lady on horseback, in a green, 
and gold riding-dress. Her eyes flashed, 
there was a brilliant colour in her cheeks 
as she said — 

" ' What ! the chivalrous De Foissac 
making war on a girl and an unarmed 
man!' 

" The Marquis raised his hat ; his inso- 
lent look was gone ; he was all gentleness 
and courtesy. 

" ' Madame, permit me to explain to you/ 
he said. 

" ' Ride on, Monsieur !' she exclaimed 
imperiously. 'I will follow you in a 
moment.' 

" And with an evil scowl he obeyed her. 

" She rode up to me. 

" ' My poor fellow, are you hurt ?' she 
asked gently, seeing the blood ooze 
through my torn sleeve. 
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"'It is nothing, Madame/ I answered 
hoarse with suppressed rage. But V6ron- 
ique at sight of my blood burst into 
bitter tears. 

" ' Do not cry, my poor child ; bind it up 
with this/ and the great lady gave to 
V&ronique a handkerchief all of costly lace. 
Then she put some gold pieces towards 
me. 

" ' No, Madame/ I said firmly, drawing 
back, 'gold does not heal injuries.' 

" She looked at me a moment, and then 
replaced them. 

" i My girl/ she whispered to Veronique, 
' come to the chateau at noon to-morrow, 
and ask for Madame de Saint-Foy/ 

" ' Pardon, Madame/ 1 cried, ' it is impos- 
sible V6ronique should go to the ch&teau/ 

" 4 1 pass you my word no evil shall 
befall her. You will come/ she said again 
to V^ronique, and Y6ronique curtsied. 
Then the beautiful lady rode off after the 
Marquis. 

vol. in. u 
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" 4 Oh, my love, my darling !' I cried to 
Veronique, ' my heart is heavy, a terrible 
presentiment comes across me that from 
this day thou and I will be parted.' 

" ' No, my ^tienne,' she answered ten- 
derly, ' nothing shall part thy Veronique 
from thee.' 

11 ' My child, my love, my little bird !' I 
pleaded, 'thou wouldst not let fair pro- 
mises tempt thee from the faithful heart 
that loves thee ? 

" ' Never P said the brave girl. ' Sooner 
would I plunge a knife into my breast, or 
throw myself into the river that runs 
through the valley. Oh, ^itienne ! dost 
thou not yet know thy Veronique ?' 

" The next day at noon she went to the 
chateau, and was taken at once to Madame 
la Comtesse de Saint-Foy. ' Oh, Etienne !' 
she told me afterwards, ' I thought I had 
come suddenly into a palace of the fairies : 
the walls were hung with beautiful tapestry, 
all the furniture was of brocade, like the 
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colour of the sky, framed in white and 
gold. And there were beautiful vases of 
painted china, and so many looking- 
glasses, you could behold yourself almost 
wherever you turned. And the Countess, 
who is the most beautiful lady I ever saw, 
reclined in a great blue and golden chair, 
wrapped all in satin and lace, and on her 
beautiful hands, as she held her chocolate, 
I saw great white and red stones flashing 
like solid dew drops. And in her lap, and 
curled on cushions at her feet were 
strange, beautiful little dogs, and behind 
her were two waiting-women who dressed 
her hair. I hardly dared come forward, 
my sabots made such a noise on the 
polished floor, but she beckoned me, and 
made a sign that they should go.' 

" ' Come here, my girl,' she said. — Oh, 
Etienne, in such a kind voice* not haughty 
or proud in the least. — ' Have no fear. 
Tell me, what is your name ?' 

" * V6ronique, Madame/ 
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" ' And that fine, brave young man I saw 
last night, who is he ?' 

u l Etienne, Madame/ 

" ' Your lover ?' 

" ' Yes, Madame.' 

€t ' And are you fond of each other ?' 

" ' Oh, Madame, we have no thought in 
the world but of each other/ 

" The lady sighed and looked so sad r 
Etienne. 

" 4 Tell me, child/ she said : ' would you 
rather work hard, and eat coarse fare with 
him, than wear fine clothes, and ride in a 
carriage, and live daintily with some one 
else ?' 

" 'Madame, I would sooner die a thou- 
sand deaths than be parted from Etienne V 

" She sighed again, and murmured to 
herself, 'These poor miserable ones have 
after all .then something that we do not 
possess.' 

" ' Madame,' I ventured to say, ' we are 
not miserable ; if only Etienne and I could 
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marry we should be as happy as the day 
is long/ 

" 4 Then what are you waiting for, my 
child ?' 

" ' The permission of M. le Marquis/ 

" c And will he not give it you ?' 

" ' ^tienne asked him, Madame, some 
days ago, but he vouchsafed no answer. 
After last night, we fear, there is no hope/ 
and the tears came into my eyes at the 
thought. 

" ' Tell me, my child, what made your 
^tienne spring upon the Marquis ?' 

" ' Madame/ I answered confused, ' M. 
le Marquis kissed me/ 

" ' And was that so terrible ?' 

" ' Oh Madame !' I exclaimed, unable to 
say more, and something in my face 
amused her, for she smiled. 

" c And if I obtained you permission to 
marry your ^tienne, you would be quite 
happy ?' 

" ' Madame/ I cried, * we would pray the 
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good God to bless you every night and 
morning for the rest of our lives P 

" The Countess smiled again. 

" ' Ah, you would not think always as 
you do now, child ; some day you would 
weary of each other/ 

" I made no answer, I did not under- 
stand her, and, seeing that, she sighed. 

" ' Go, child, and stand behind that 
screen/ she said pointing to the end of the 
room, 4 1 will see what I can do for you/ 
Then, summoning one of her attendants, 
she whispered something to her, and 
began to toy with the little dogs as if she 
had forgotten all about me. The moments 
passed. I could see through the joints of 
the screen, which was painted with gay- 
plumaged birds, all that was in the room. 
I could even see out of the windows at 
the end the blue, blue sky, and the dark 
pine woods that crowned the distant hills.. 
Presently the door opened, and that cruel- 
looking, pale-faced Seigneur of Foissao 
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entered. The beautiful Countess smiled ; 
she did not seem terrified of him as I felt, 
hidden though I was from his sight ; and 
he came eagerly forward, and, sinking on 
one knee, kissed her beautiful jewelled 
hand. 

" * Oh Madame/ he said very softly, — 
oh £tienne ! in such a different voice from 
what he spoke to us last night, thou 
wouldst not have believed him the same, — 
' have you relented of your rigour ?' 

" She smiled, and patted him on the 
hand. I almost shivered to see her touch 
him so familiarly, she so beautiful, and he 
so shrunk and dark, with such a horrible 
look in his little wicked eyes ; thou toldst 
me, ^tienne, he was but a few years older 
than thou ; he might almost be thy father. 
I could not help thinking if thou hadst 
been dressed in his satins flnd velvets and 
laces, with his jewelled sword and powder- 
ed hair, what a noble presence thine would 
have been; it made even something of 
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him, small and dark and worn-looking as 
lie is. 

" 4 All last night/ he said in a voice that 
seemed quite soft and pathetic, as if he 
really felt unhappy, 4 I never closed my 
eyes ; your harsh words rang in my ears. 
Oh, Diane ! if you only knew how I live 
alone for you, how every thought of my 
heart is filled with you, you would not be 
so cruel to me/ 

" ' And yet/ replied Madame la Com- 
tesse scornfully, ' your love does not pre- 
vent your kissing the first pretty peasant 
that comes along your path.' 

u ' A clumsy serf !' he said disdainfully. 
' I wonder that the queen of a brilliant 
court should even deign to have seen her/ 

" * Ah, de Foissac/ she returned, 4 beauty 
flies as quickly to your fickle heart in the 
garb of a peasant as when it wears the 
purple/ 

"'Beauty, Madame, granted; but that 
r gauche wretch, I could not even see 
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one charm in her after looking at the 
divine face of Diane de Saint-Foy." 

" 'Flatterer P said the Countess gaily, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm, but I could not 
quite tell if she were pleased or scornful. 

" He kissed both her hands this time 
with rapture. 

" ' Come, Marquis/ she said laughing, l I 
will put you to the test.' 

i€ ' Diane, you have only to speak/ 

" 4 Prove to me you think nothing of 
that girl by writing me her permission to 
marry her lover. Here are pens and ink/ 

" There was a shade of vexation in his 
voice, when he answered — 

" 4 My angel of beauty, why trouble 
yourself with these low wretches ? They 
do not know love as we do/ 

"'I think you are right/ said Madame 
with a tinge of bitterness. But he did not 
notice it. 

" ' They have but a kind of instinct in 
common with the animals. Do not then, 
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my queen, trouble your lovely head with 
their vulgar desires/ 

"£tienne, I could not read her face 
when he uttered those words, but when 
she spoke again I could almost have fancied 
she was playing him false. 

" * Raoul T she said, ' can you not see 
why I am anxious to remove the tempta- 
tion of other women from you, — is there 
not always jealousy in love?' 

" ' Diane !' he cried passionately, ' may I 
believe so much happiness — do you really 
love me ?' 

" c Hush !' she said, ' I will tell you when 
next we meet/ 

"'When, ma reineV he asked impetu- 
ously. 

"' Perhaps this evening, in the long 
gallery.' 

" ' Diane, are you serious ? you are not 
deceiving me ?' 

" ' I promise nothing until you have 
signed/ 
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" ' Give me the pen Y lie cried eagerly. 
' I am ready to sign my soul to tlie devil f 
And even while he spoke those terrible 
words, Etienne, he began to write fast, and 
my heart throbbed with joy at the thought 
of our coming happiness. 

" l There !' he said placing the paper in 
her lap. 

"She took it up and read, while my 
eager ears drank in the Vords. 

u * I give my consent to the marriage of 
Etienne and VcSronique, surnames un- 
known. 

€i ' Signed Raoul de Foissao.' 

"'Ohf she said, 'but we must have 
the surnames to make it binding.' 

"I almost stepped out of my hiding- 
place in my eagerness to tell our names. 

"'Never mind/ she continued, 'I 
charge myself to discover and fill in the 
surnames. Now, Raoul, you must go.' 

" ' And my reward ?' he said extending 
his arms. 
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" ' Hush !' she replied holding up her 
finger. ' Saint-Foy will be here in a moment 
to pay mo his morning visit. A ce soir.' 

" He kissed her hand again, made a low 
reverence, and left the room, saying gaily, 
' A ce soir, ma reine.' 

* 

" ' What could she have meant, Etienne — 
who was Saint-Foy ? Surely not her hus- 
band. She could have had no husband, or 
she would not have allowed the Marquis to 
kiss her hands and say those words of love 
to her/ 

" i That is the way in the great world/ I 
said bitterly, ' fine ladies are never faithful 
to their husbands.' 

" ' Oh Etienne !' cried my V6ronique, 
opening her innocent blue eyes, ' is that 
true? Then I would rather wear rags, 
and eat black bread all my life, than the 
time should come when thou and I lost 
faith in each other.' 

"'Then,' she went on, 'when M. de 
Foissac was gone out, the Countess called 
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me, in her sweet voice, " V6ronique/' and I 
ran out/ 

" ' Tell me your names, my child/ and I 
told her. 

" She took the pen and wrote them on 
the paper. 

" ' There/ she said gently, handing it to 
me, ' and here is something to begin house- 
keeping with.' It was this purse, 6tienne. 

" ' Oh, Madame !' I said, ' pray do not 
give it me, we are indeed content with 
what we have/ 

" 4 Take it to please me/ she said softly. 
' God bless you, my child ! Pray for me 
sometimes, you and your good Etienne; 
and, when you kneel down night and 
morning to your God, thank him with heart 
and soul that with your beauty he has 
given you poverty, and put away tempta- 
tion from you. Go, my child/ and there 
were great tears in her eyes. Oh, Etienne ! 
for all she was so beautiful, so rich, living 
so daintily, I would not have d 
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places with her, not even if I had not 
known thee. 

" ' Thou wert right to take the money, 
V^ronique,' I said ; i it would have been 
ungrateful to refuse. But we will not 
spend it. S6e here, I will dig a deep hole 
and set a mark on it, and some day, when 
a neighbour is sick or in want, and we can 
help him, we will dig it up again/ So 
V6ronique and I buried the gold. 

" We should have been married at once, 
but her mother fell suddenly sick, and all 
my dear one's time was taken up in nursing 
her. I hardly ever saw her, except at 
night for a few minutes when I went to 
ask if I could help or get aught for her. 
And my mind was full of apprehension, 
for the Marquis and his grand party were 
still at the ch&teau holding revel. But, at 
last, I heard with joy that they had de- 
parted, and I thanked God fervently. 

" That same evening I went, after my 
work, to see V^ronique and tell her the 
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joyful news. When I was within a little 
distance of the cottage, but not yet able to 
see it for the trees, a sudden shriek came 
upon my ears ; the voice of a woman, the 
voice of V6ronique. For a moment horror 
rooted me to the earth, then I sprang for- 
ward like lightning. Another scream, 
stifled this time, and in the darkness I saw 
two men mounting their horses, and one 
held in his arms a struggling form. Be- 
fore I could reach them they were gone, 
galloping away into the night. Something 
caught my foot and made me stumble, it 
was the kerchief from my darling's neck, 
and close beside it lay a dagger. I picked 
both from the ground, and hid them in my 
breast ; then I stood for a moment, while 
great drops of sweat, wrung from my 
agony, trickled down my face. In a mo- 
ment, without thought, only guided by 
instinct I fled away, with steps fleet as the 
mountain goat towards the ch&teau. I 
climbed the wall, I ran through the orange 
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groves, along the terraced gardens to the 
house. I met no one, all seem deserted, 
and I paused at last, breathless. I had 
run for nearly an hour without stopping. 
A great anguish crept over me. I felt my 
own utter powerlessness, and I sank on 
my knees and prayed to the Almighty God 
of Heaven to save her. Then I crept 
round the thrice-accursed palace of infamy, 
looking for lights in the windows. I saw 
one gleaming through a grated window, 
about thirty feet from the ground near to 
the tower, and then for the first time I re- 
membered a story, heard long ago, of the 
wicked old Seigneur de Foissac, grand- 
father to the Marquis, who had at different 
times carried away two beautiful girls from 
the village and shut them up in a little 
stone room with an iron-barred window. I 
said to myself, ' V&ronique is there/ but 
first I crept all round the chateau to see if 
there were any other window like that, but 
there was none. ' V6ronique is there/ I 
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said again, but how should T get to her ? 
Then I ran about wildly looking to see if 
the gardeners had left a ladder or cord, or 
some means by which I could climb to look 
in at the window, but there was nothing. 
I returned in a frenzy of despair, I had 
wasted nearly another hour in the search. 
If even she were there, I could not save 
her ; I could not get to her or carry her 
away ; and, if they discovered me, they 
would shoot me like a dog. What recked 
I of death, if V6ronique were lost to me ? 

" There was ivy clinging thick and 
strong to the stone walls, and a buttress 
projected through it; would the twisted 
leaves bear my weight ? I thrust my hand 
into the stem and raised myself a little ; 
yes, it would bear me. Hand over hand 
I climbed, clinging with the energy of 
desperation, catching now and then at the 
buttress with hands and feet until the 
blood ran down my arms; then, at last, 
with a superhuman effort, I reached the 

vol. in. x 
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window, and passed one hand through the 
bars. I stood comparatively safe, my feet 
resting on the ledge of the projecting walL 
Then, my heart standing still, I peered 
in. Yes, V6ronique was there, cowering 
down in a chair of crimson damask, weep- 
ing bitterly. Her white shoulders were 
bare, her bodice torn, all unbound her 
golden hair, and there were no shoes on 
her little feet. Opposite her there stood a 
woman, of middle age, holding in one hand 
a long robe of satin and silver lace, and in 
the other she dangled a collar of gems be- 
fore V^ronique's eyes. 

" 4 Come, foolish child/ I heard her say 
in loud impatient tones, ' cease crying, and 
see these beautiful things M. le Marquis 
sends you. Tears, forsooth! you should 
be proud that such a fine gentleman as 
Monseigneur deigns to notice you.' 

" But V6ronique continued to rock her- 
self to and fro, weeping bitterly all the 
while. 
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" ' Peste V cried the woman angrily, ' you 
are an obstinate fool/ And she threw the 
dress over a chair, and taking the jewels 
she went away. 

" I looked round. There were wax 
tapers in silver sconces ; on the table stood 
wines and dainty viands served in silver, 
and two covers were laid, two chairs 
placed ready. I tapped the window softly. 
V^ronique, buried in her grief, heard me 
not. Again I tapped, this time louder. 
She started and looked towards the win- 
dow. Then she uttered a little cry of 
terror as she saw my face pressed against 
the pane. I beckoned her. She came and 
opened the little casement. 

" l Etienne, is it thou ? Oh, my love, 
save me !' 

" ' Save thee ?' I groaned bitterly. 
1 Show me how ! I cannot get to thee. If 
I tore my hands off they would not stir 
these bars ; if I could get them out, this 
window is thirty feet from the ground. 

x2 
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Oh ! V6ronique, how shall I save thee? 
Can I enter through the house P* 

" ' Alas ! Etienne, it is full of servants. 
Oh, God ! Heavenly Father aid us !' 

" * Listen, V6ronique/ I said hoarsely. 
4 See, child, here is a dagger/ and I drew 
it from my breast ; ' if needs be, promise 
me thou wilt plunge it in his breast.' 

" ' Oh, Etienne !' and she shrank back 
affrighted. 'Wouldst thou make thy 
V^ronique a murderess ?' 

" ' The good God will pardon thee/ I 
cried in an agony. ' Child, thou must V 

" ' Hist !' she cried suddenly. ' I hear 
steps/ And she seized the dagger from 
me, and hiding it in her bosom, ran back 
to the chair. 

" The door opened, and the Marquis 
entered. A. smile was on his dark, evil 
face. 

" l Ah ! pretty one/ he said in his softest 
voice, ' thy tears have ceased at last. Par- 
dieu! thou art beautiful enough in thy 
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own coarse rags, but hast thou no curiosity 
to see thyself in the robes that great ladies 
wear ?' 

" Veronique fell on her knees. 

" * Pity, Monseigneur, pity V she cried 
with streaming eyes. 

" ' What dost thou fear, child ?' he said 
kindly. ' No harm shall reach thee here, 
pretty one. I would but transplant so 
much beauty to a fitter sphere. Come, 
reassure thyself/ 

" * Monseigneur, I am content here. I 
mind not rags and poverty, so that I have 
but Etienne/ 

" ' SangdieuT exclaimed the Marquis 
frowning, 'you are unreasonable, little 
one ; you want the only thing you cannot 
have. Come, rise from the cold floor, and 
put slippers on those little feet that are 
beautiful enough to drive the court ladies 
wild with envy. Your Etienne is but a 
clumsy serf ; you will soon forget him wheij. 
you learn to love a gentleman/ 
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" l Monseigneur, I love Etienne with aD 
my heart ; I shall never love another/ cried 
my V^ronique, in a voice broken by sobs. 

" He went towards her, and laid a hand 
on her beautiful shoulder. Oh, God ! and 
I stood there helpless, like some caged wild 
beast ! 

" ' Another word of your Etienne/ he 
said fiercely, i and I will have him shot 
down like a dog. Dry these tears, little 
fool ; I am weary of them/ 

" ' Oh, all powerful God protect me f 
cried V^ronique raising her hands to 
Heaven. 

" The Marquis gave a low, mocking 
laugh. * Dost thou believe in a God ?' he 
sneered. ' Nay, little fool, there is no 
God, no hereafter. Taste the sweets of 
this life ; .when it is finished thou wilt 
sleep sound, and never wake again. Pray, 
if it consoles thee, weary thy God with 
prayers an' thou wilt, and see if he can 
save thee from Raoul de Foissac.' 
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" ' Bad, wicked man !' cried V^ronique 
starting back ; ' some day you will see if 
there is a God to punish your cruelty and 
sin. Beware !' and she snatched the dag- 
ger from her breast and pointed it towards 
him. 

" He recoiled, uttering an evil laugh. 

" 'Sangdieu! what a little fury!' and he 
went towards her. 

" Breathless I pressed my face against 
the window. I. saw the gleaming blade 
turn in the air, and then I saw V6ronique 
plunge the steel into her white bosom, and 
the crimson blood spurt forth. 

" Mother of God ! 

" My brain reeled, I fell crashing head- 
long through the ivy, and then 1 forgot 
everything. 

" I know not how many hours passed 
before I woke again ; the stars were still 
shining in the vault of heaven when I 
came back, stunned, confused, to a recol- 
lection of the past. "Was it some hid 
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nightmare ? No ! I lay tangled in the 
ivy that had broken my fall, and that I 
had torn down with me. All my limbs 
ached ; but oh, what was that to the throb- 
bing anguish of my heart ! Was V£ronique 
dead? I must know that, at least I 
crawled from under the ivy and looked up. 
Nay, even if I had possessed the strength, 
the means were gone — there was nothing 
left to cling to, my fall had brought down 
my ladder with it. I turned sick, and 
swooned again. I was roused by some- 
thing sharp striking me in the hand. Oh 
God ! it was the dagger I had given Vero 
nique, and there were the stains of her 
blood upon it. Voices sounded above me. 

" ' There/ said a woman's voice, i I have 
thrown out the horrid knife. Poor little 
fool !' 

" ' How beautiful the poor child looks 
dead/ said another more pitiful one. (Mo- 
ther of Christ ! then she was dead.) ' I 
would not have M. le Marquis's conscience 
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to-night for all his riches and grandeur/ 
" 4 Bah !' retorted the other ; ' he is off 
to Paris already; in three days the me- 
mory will trouble him no more. And he 
was not so much to blame ; he thought to 
do the girl a kindness in making a fine 
lady of her ; how could he tell she would 
run a dagger into herself ?' And then the 
casement closed. 

" I hid the dagger in my breast, and 
crawled away. When I reached home it 
was broad daylight. For three days and 
nights I was insensible, and on the fourth 
I woke and found myself on my pallet, 
with a crust of bread beside me and a cup 
of water the compassionate neighbours had 
placed there for me. I tried to rise, but 
fell back ; it was many days before I went 
to my work again. The neighbours came 
curiously and pitifully about me, but they 
forbore to question me ; perhaps something 
in my face frightened them. I asked no- 
thing; I never mentioned the name of 
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V6ronique ; the only one to whom I would 
have uttered it was her mother, and she 
was dead, had died on the night when her 
child had been torn from her. Only one 
thought haunted me continually — was 
there a God ? Was there a God, a righte- 
ous God, who looked down from heaven 
and permitted this iniquity, this wretched- 
ness? And after a while I said, 'Yes, 
there is a God, and he will avenge/ Far 
off I felt and saw my vengeance ; some- 
thing in my heart told me it would come. 
But for that, for the hope that I should 
live to see it, I would a thousand times 
have sheathed the steel rusted with the 
blood of my V6ronique, my innocent, mur- 
dered darling, in my own breast, to stop 
the torture of my heart. One prayer 
alone crossed my lips ; I wearied heaven 
with it night and day — ' Oh, righteous God, 
avenge me P 

" Twenty-five years passed ; still my 
thirst for vengeance was as great, as bitter. 
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I had not forgotten, no, not more than 
that morning when I awoke from my long 
trance, and every time when I beheld the 
misery, and oppression, and anguish 
around me, I cried more fervently still — 
" Oh, God, avenge us !' I was old and 
grey, my back was bent, though my years 
numbered but two score and five. I 
hardly ever spoke; they called me LeMuet, 
and children ran away frightened from me. 
" Then whispers came to us, whispers 
of discontent in Paris, then something 
more than discontent. A man called 
Camille Desmoulins, crying ' To arms I 
Deliverance from our oppressors !' had 
headed the people, and marched through 
the town, green cockades flying, staves and 
axes in their hands. Later, the bakers- 
and wine merchants' shops were closed, 
and the multitude of mad Paris, with the 
tricolor this time, thronged the H6tel de 
Ville and the public streets : the houses 
were broken into, the prisoners set free. 
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Then I said to myself, € It is coming ;' and 
I left my home and set off for Paris. 
Never once in all those twenty-five years 
had the Marquis de Foissac returned to 
the chateau, but still I said to myself, 
* Though it tarry, yet will God give me my 
vengeance before I die/ 

" I got to Paris footsore, weary from 
my march, but my heart was strong ; and 
then my life began ; fever filled me, and I 
knew fatigue no more. My hands helped 
to make the barricades ; my voice joined in 
the shout, * Victoire, la Bastille est prise/ 9 
I was in the surging crowd when the 
Queen stood on the balcony with her chil- 
dren, and for a moment my heart softened, 
a moment only, and then my thirst for re- 
venge came back stronger, more furious, 
than ever. I went to Versailles with the 
mob clamouring for bread. I helped to 
drag the haughty aristocrats from their 
chariots, and make them walk with their 
fine shoes through the dirt, hooted and 
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pelted. I was at the sacking of their 
palaces ; God is my witness I never took 
for my own benefit one coin of their ac- 
cursed gold, or one stone of their hated 
gems ! I even drove a cart full of their 
mangled corpses, with the naked limbs 
sticking up in hideous confusion, to the 
burying-ground. I led the terrible crowd 
of men and women, thirsting for blood as 
I thirsted, to the H6tel Foissac, in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain. The Marquis 
had fled with his wife and child. A rage 
of disappointment filled my heart, but yet I 
said, ' My time will come.' I tore down 
his tapestries, I broke to pieces his beau- 
tiful Sevres, his costly furniture ; emptied 
the wine in his cellars, and left the house 
a miserable wreck. Then I took my way 
from Paris back to the fair South. 
Amongst the pillaging, slaying parties I 
met on the road, many whose faces I 
knew stopped me and bade me join them, 
but I went on, on to my vaageaAoe; I 
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knew it waited for me now. When I 
was within seven miles of my native place, 
I came on a horde of men and women, 
shouting, screaming, with red caps upon 
their heads, brandishing axes, knives, even 
scythes and reaping-hooks. Then I went 
to the market-place, crying ' Citizens, listen 
to me V There was a silence, and then — 
then for the first time in my life I opened 
my lips to tell the story of V^ronique. 
While I spoke you might have heard a pin 
-drop ; then, when my recital was finished, 
it was answered with a low, hoarse mur- 
mur. 

" i Vengeance f I cried; ' vengeance — a 
righteous God leads us on to vengeance. 
Follow me/ 

" * Vengeance !' they echoed. ' Lead on, 
citizen !' and with fury in their eyes and 
hearts, they followed me. We rushed on 
through the village, through the woods, 
new crowds joining us constantly till our 
number was increased to hundreds. We 
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reached the chateau, there were a few 
lights here and there, which were extin- 
guished when the inmates heard us ap- 
proach. No answer came to our demand 
for admittance ; the door was barricaded, 
and defied our efforts. Then I led the 
way round through the gardens to the 
back entrance, and there we forced our 
way in. My companions swarmed through 
the fine apartments and the kitchens, I 
alone rushed on to seek my vengeance. I 
ran through the rooms — at last I came 
to one, the door of which refused my 
efforts. ' A moif I shouted, and at my 
voice several of the mob I led came rush- 
ing. 

" 'Break me in the door!' I cried, and 
after some resistance it fell crashing in- 
wards. For a second I staggered. Great 
Heaven ! it was the room in which V6ron- 
ique was murdered. The remembrance 
goaded me to madness. There by the 
window stood the Marquis, whom for 
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nearly twenty-six years my eyes had not 
beheld — an old man now, still with his 
fine features and evil-looking eyes. In a 
corner cowered a woman, still young, and 
a girl. As the door went crashing in, 
and he saw the furious faces behind it, he 
turned and levelled a pistol at the girl. It 
missed fire ; in a moment I sprang upon 
him and pinioned his arms. He tried to 
free himself, others surrounded him, and 
some rushed upon the women. 

44 ' Back T I thundered; 'you are under 
my orders. Take the man and the woman ; 
do them no harm till I come to you, and 
leave the girl to me.' They obeyed. 

44 ' Your lives for his if he escape, or 
you kill him till I come to you/ I know 
not what effect I had on those savage 
natures, but they obeyed me like children. 

" ' Do what you will with me/ shrieked 
the Marquis ; ' murder me, torture me, 
but spare that innocent child/ They 
forced him and the Marquise away. 
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"I went up to the cowering girl, my 
heart filled with relentless fury. She was 
beautiful ; her long fair hair unbound, her 
blue eyes full of terror. 

"Slowly I drew from my breast the 
dagger which had been hidden there for 
six-and-twenty years unused. 

ut Plunge that in your heart/ I said, 
grasping her arm. 

" ' Mercy !' she faltered, ' mercy !' 

" ' Such mercy as your father showed 
V^ronique.' 

u * Oh, Monsieur !' she gasped, c I know 
not even who was V^ronique. If I have 
done you any wrong, have mercy upon 
me/ 

" There came upon us a burst of fiendish 
yells. 

" * Come 1' I cried, not one grain of pity 
in my breast ; c will you stab yourself, or 
will you wait until these hell-dogs come 
upon you ?' 
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" 4 Oh save me ! save me !' she implored 
in her agony. 

" 4 1 save you when I stood by and sav 
V6ronique die P 

" The horrid noise came nearer, 

" ' Hark P I hissed in her ear, * do you 
still delay ? If they enter here it will be 
too late/ 

" She looked at me frozen with terror, 
then with a great sob of anguish she 
took the dagger from my hand while I 
watched her with greedy eyes. The voices 
and steps were close at hand. With a 
convulsive cry — a cry I hear still ringing 
in my ears — she plunged the steel into her 
heart. Then a wild exultation filled me. 
' Bring hither the Marquis/ I shouted, and 
they dragged him back to my presence. 

"'Look/ I said pointing to the lifeless 
form, from which the red blood dripped 
slowly ; ' look, Marquis de Foissac/ 

" He stood like one turned to stone. 

"'Do you remember how, twenty-six 
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years ago, V6ronique pleaded to you in 
vain?' He started and glanced at me. 
* Yes/ I said, ' I am £tienne. I have 
•waited all these long years for my ven- 
geance, praying God every day, every 
night for it ; at last my prayer has been 
granted. To-night your child has died by 
her own hand as V^ronique died through 
you. The blood of both is on this dagger.' 

" The Marquis threw up his hands and 
fell forward. 

c< 4 Now/ I cried spurning him with my 
foot, as I turned to the silent crowd, ' do 
as you list with him/ and I sprang through 
them and away down the stairs and into 
the air, my brain reeling with triumph. 
Think you my thirst for blood was slaked, 
think you my vengeance was appeased? 
No, no ; a thousand times, no ! I went in 
the crowd to see the king guillotined, 
afterwards I helped Samson in his hideous 
work, until I sank swooning from sheer 
-exhaustion. I went to Nantes; hands 
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and fee* I helped to bind together men 
and women far the Xoyades* I flung the 
struggling victims from the boats into the 
Loire. I shot them in the fusillades of 
the plain of Saint Harare. Do yon wonder 
at all this ? For twentv-five rears I had 

• mf 

shut my anguish in my own breast; for 
twentv-five rears I had brooded over the 
wrongs and the oppressions of the poor; 
for twenty-five years I had cherished the 
bitterest hatred of the aristocrats; for 
twentv-five vears I had lived dav and 
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night on the hope of revenge. Then, at 
last, when the dam burst, does it seem 
strange to you that the flood rushed in 
sweeping all before it ? You ask me, M. le 
Notaire, if I do not at times feel a terrible 
horror and remorse for all I have done- 
I answer you, No. I am past all feeling ; 
there is a kind of tranquil content over- 
spreading my life into which could enter 
now neither fear nor hope. The thought 
of torment could not shake the utter calm- 
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ness of my mind ; every gift the world 
possesses could not bring me one ray of 
joy. I am fifty-three; ah, you start — 
with these white locks, these lines furrow- 
ed in my face, these dull lack-lustre eyes, 
you fail to realise that I have not num- 
bered four-score years. Fifty-three, M. le 
Notaire, when the leaves fell last autumn ; 
prematurely old, not to live long now. I 
have no hope in the future, no interest in 
the past. I have even forgotten to wish 
that V^ronique and I might meet again. 
Some suffer in this world, some have joy ; 
there is crime and there is vengeance ; but 
" Death is an eternal sleep.' 
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That, Dora, was the end of the story. 



THE END. 
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Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Bean- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle ; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockburn; Sirs Walter Scott, G. WombwelL A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith; Count D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smith, Beazley. Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, George Oolman, The Kembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Kean, Yates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani,Grassini, Rachel, &c. 

"This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Court Journal. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of " Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

11 Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wins. 

2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

41 This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czerny, 
Spontini, Rossini, Auber, Hale*vy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, P. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Kiesewetter, 0. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Rachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schrifter-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, 0. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the 4 Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Ruben- 
stein, Dr. von Billow, Litolff, &c, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of oar native artists, Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Barnett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, HumboldtHenry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, Ac III" 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— Athenseum. 
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VOLS. I. & H. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 30b. 

From the Times: — "All fhe clvlllxed world— English, Continental, and Am*' 
rican— takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stags 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-won 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in due succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then soon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous mmmk»A flgrae, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, wits 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before as in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit: His description* 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Boa 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our n*.*^^ history." 

VOLS. HI. & IV. of HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 30s. 

44 These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by Enghsh 
history. The grand old Royal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified is 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Raleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant m 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's."— Standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS of COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VILLE. Edited from the French by Charlotte M. Yosob, 
Author of the " Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8to. 21s. 

" This very interesting memoir brings us within the presence of Napoleon L, 
and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire ; and its 
anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine and very charac- 
teristic It introduces us to the inner life and real state of the Grand Army, and 
lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The work discloses a variety 
of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape from Elba, the Hundred 
Days, the Bourbon Restoration, and the Revolution of July, 1830. We have dwelt 
at length on this instructive record of the experiences of a memorable age, and 
can commend it cordially to our readers."— The Times. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of 'the old war,' which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he- 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in ' Peter Simple/ while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest days. During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persons. Besides the 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Regent, and William IV., he was brought into 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'Angouleme, Lord William 
Bentinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often read."— Standard. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Queen. 
Fourth Edition, 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pore and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called religious 
literature."— Athenmum. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *R H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of thehte."— British 
Quarterly Review. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thx Queen, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined." — Standard. 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit"— Graphic 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Arnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
"This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able. The style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide, and the portrait-painting artistic." — John Bull. 

LIFE or the RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Sfenoeb Wal- 

polb. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 
" Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completeness."— Morning Pott. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

Guthrie. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 21s. 

" Written with intelligence and ability.'*— Pall Mall Gazette. 

"A pleasantly written book. Mrs. Guthrie appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Deccan, immensely. Those who know India, and 
those who do not, may read her work with pleasure and profit" — Standard. 

" Mrs. Guthrie's charming book affords a truthful and agreeable picture of an 
English lady's life in India."— Globe. 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham, Author of "Pearls of the Pacific," &c. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 15s. 

44 Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably.'*— Pall Mall Gazette. 

"Mr. Whetham's new volume contains the story of his journey by land and 
river from San Jose* de Guatemala to Carmen on the Mexican Gulf. This journey 
is so interesting in many ways, that Mr. Whetham's sprightly work may fairly 
rank as one of those rarer books of travel which tell us something that is really 
new and quite worth telling. It has enabled him to present as with some charm* 
ing pictures of a curious country."— Graphic, 

" A bright and lively account of interesting travel. We have not met iqrfkKf 
a truer picture of Central American soenery and surroaiiaJa$fc"-~6Jiffti> 
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THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 

By W. J. C. Moras, R.V.Y.O. 1 vol 8vo. With Illustrations. 15*. 

"This book is pleasantly written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 

interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 

Moena gives very valuable information to his yachting re&ders.''---«$porfMtgr Qaatk. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. C. 

Jeaffreson. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 
(> This book is readable and amusing from first to last. No one ought to be 
without it Racy anecdotes coruscate on every page," — Meriting PotL 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of " Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 voL 8vo. 15s. 

KAMBLES in ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. ByR. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 illustrations. 15b. 

" The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies. "~4ttai0m 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA 

By C. J. Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami," <&c. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, Author of "Field Sports of the North." 1 volume 
demy 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 15s. bound. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townshend, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
8vc, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batuk. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition, 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
u A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Davies. 2nd Edition. 2 v. 

" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting matter." — Post. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montgomery. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 'JOHN HALIFAX.' 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe 5s. 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE WOMAN S KINGDOM. 



WOEKS BY THE AUTHOE OF 'SAM SLICE. 9 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe 5s. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOEKS BY MBS. OLIPHANT. 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed; bound, and illustrated, prioe 5& 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



PHCEBE, JUNIOR. 



WOEKS BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe 5s» 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 
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PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Gbobge Mac 

Donald, LL.D., Author of "David Elginbrod/' " Robert Falconer,* 
«* Alec Forbes," Ac. 3 vols. (Just Ready.) 

A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY. By Mrs. Forbesteb, 

Author of " Viva," " Mignon," &c. 3 vols. 

A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Dufftjs-Hardy, 

Author of " Only a Love-Story," " Glencairn," &c. 3 vols. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

Mabtin, Author of "The Life of Angelique Arnattld." 1 yoL 10s. 6(L 

A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Emily Spender, Author 

of " Restored," " Son and Heir," &c. 3 vols. 

UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of "Ur- 
sula's Love Story," " Beautiful Edith," Ac. 3 vols. 

"An extremely clever story, remarkably well told. The portraits are all excel 
lent"— Morning Post. 

"A most carefully written and complicated tale."— Athenaeum. 

MRS. GREY'S REMINISCENCES. By Lady 

Blake, Author of " Claude," " Ruth Maxwell," Ac. 3 vols. 

" Lady Blake's volumes are altogether so entertaining that they deserve to be 
studied."— Post 

"An interesting and pleasing book; the language is good; the sentiments are 
unexceptionable ; and the characters artistically drawn. It will be perused with 
pleasure by all lovers of works of fiction."— Court Journal 

A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, Author of 

" From Birth to Bridal," &c. 3 vols. 

" This novel is one of unusual merit, both on the score of originality and develop- 
ment The scenes are full of truthful delineation, the construction is clever, and 
the chequered career of the heroine is natural." — Messenger. 

"A good novel, in which power of description, dramatic force, and ready inven- 
tion give vitality to the story. The plot is so deeply interesting that it cannot fail 
to enthral the reader." — Court Journal. 

WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 

of " Gentianella," "Wild Hyacinth," &c. 3 vols. 

" A very clever story. In 'Wood Anemone ' Mrs. Randolph has made a decided 
success." — The Queen. 

" A charming novel. The characters are natural and life-like. It is written in 
Mrs. Randolph's very best manner." — John Bull. 

HATHEROOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 

worth (Ennis Graham), Author of " The Cuckoo Clock,"&c. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 
" We have read 4 Hathercourt Rectory ' with not a little pleasure. The tone of 
the book is healthy throughout"— Saturday Review. 

HIS LAST STAKE. By Shirley Smith, Author 

of " All for Herself," &c. 3 vols. 

"An extremely interesting story, written in a style much above the average of 
contemporary works of fiction. An excellent novel, abounding throughout with 
striking episodes. It is well worth reading."— Morning Post. 

"This novel is well and briskly written. The characters are interesting and life- 
like, and the plot has the merit of enlisting the reader's interest at once." John Bull. 
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KELVERDALE. By the Earl op Desart. 3 vols. 
THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," &c. 3 vols. 

" Mrs. Oliphant's last novel has merits which will recommend it to the general 
public, and it should be hailed with something like enthusiasm by all who happen, 
to have, like Sir Ludovic Leslie, ' a warm heart for Fife.' A prettier Scotch story 
it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its humour and picturesqueness of 
its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. There 1b not a character 
without individuality from one end of the book to the other." — Athenmtm. 

44 This is one of the pleasantest stories which have proceeded from Mrs. Oliphant's 
pen of late years. It increases greatly in power and interest as it proceeds, and 
abounds with humorous touches as well as tender and delicate passages. The 
heroine is fresh and charming."— Morning Post. 

THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Katharine 

King, Author of " The Queen of the Regiment," &c. 3 vols. 

44 Miss King is favourably known as the author of several novels of a more or 
lees military character. 4 The Bubble Reputation ' is quite equal to its predecessors. 
The plot is ingenious, and the interest sustained to the IsmL— Athenmtm. 

44 A very good work. It is eminently readable, and will add to Miss King's 
reputation. The characters are strongly drawn."— Examiner. 

BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Betham-Edwards, 

Author of " Kitty," " Bridget," &c. 3 vols. 
44 This book may be read with pleasure. It is carefully written, and contains very 
pleasant sketches of character."— Academy. 

CALEB BOOTH'S CLERK. By Mrs. G. Lhjnjeus 

Banks, Author of " The Manchester Man," &c. 3 vols. 
44 This book is written with power and is a capital story, which we found it 
difficult to lay down."— Spectator. 
44 A novel of no ordinary power and intellect"— Sunday Times. 

RUBY GREY. By W. Hefworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 3 vols. 
" This novel is one which everyone fond of an exciting story, with a good deal 
of human interest in it, should read, and upon which it is pleasant to congratulate 
the author." — Morning Post. 

MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicke, Author 

of " Onwards, but Whither ?" Ac. 3 vols. 
44 An excellent novel. It is thoroughly fresh, interesting, and entertaining, and 
has incident enough to keep up unflagging attention."— Sunday Times. 

VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of " Mignon," 

" Dolores," Ac. Third Edition. 3 vols. 
44 This powerful novel, like all that have proceeded from Mrs. Forrester's pen, is 
well written; the interest never flags, the plot is cleverly worked out, and the 
style ia thoroughly sympathetic"— Post. 

BOTH IN THE WRONG. By Mrs. John Kent 

Spender, Author of "Mark Eylmer's Revenge," &c. 3 vols. 
44 The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy, and it is written with care. In 
Mrs. Elmore the author has drawn a beautiful and noble character."—/'. M. Gazette. 

THE HAZARD OF THE DIE. By Mrs. Alfred 

W. Hunt, Author of " Thornicroft's Model," &c. 3 vols. 
44 A very pleasing book."— Athenaeum, 
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ftntor tty €*$tad ^airona^e of P*r Ptajtstg. 

Published annually, in One Vol, royal &vo, with the Arms beautifnHj 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Sis* 6dL 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

?HB fOBTY-BEVEHT H EDITION F0B 1878 18 HOW BEADT. 

Lodge's Peerage and Babonetjlge is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
>lished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
listories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
iver stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
nunications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
ype being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
)kce to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
>ver all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic infonna- 
ion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
ledulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
rariouB noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
ntroduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
ts authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
ts typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical Lint of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

K Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

rable of Precedency among Men. 

rable of Precedency among "Women. 

rhe Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

rhe Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

(Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabotically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
jeased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a, most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — Times. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
Is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject" — Spectator. 

44 A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Post. 

44 The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— Standard. 
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HURST & BLACKE1TS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 



Each in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price En. 

1. SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

"The flrst volume of Maasra Hmst ftnd Blsckott's Standard IJbrery of Oheap Editione- 
forms ai very good beginning to whit will doubtleaa be a very snoceaBfnl undertaking. 
'Nature andHiunan Nature' is one of the beet ot Sun Sllok'e witty ud humorous- 

{rodnctlona, end ■■ well entitled to the luge circulation which it cannot fall to obtain 
i its present convenient and cheap ahape. The Tolnme comblnai with the great reoom- 
mendationa of • dear, bold type, end good paper, the leaser bnt attractiye merit* ot 
being well Ulnitratad and elegantly bound."— I'ott. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

"Thle lea very good and a very interesting work. It !■ designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman ; and It abound* in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought. Throughout It la conceived In a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. Thla cheap and handsome new edition la worthy to pass- 
freely From hand to hand as a gilt booh In many households." — Examiner. 

3. THE CRESCENT AND THE CBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WABBURTON. 

" Independent of its value aa an original narrative, and its nbefnl and Interesting. 

Information, thla work Is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with- 

which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and moat lasting charms la 

It* reverent and serious spirit"— Quarterly Rene*. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

•' ■ Nathalie ' la Hiss Kavaaagh's beat imaginative effort Its manner Is gracious and. 
attractive. It* matter Is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are aa Individual as they are elegant" — dfAewwn. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A booh of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible worka or Its kind, weft- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a. 
yoong lady may thank the author for means of doing no."-- Exononir. 

6. ADAM GRAEME. By MBS. OLLPHANT. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions of Interest and delight by I ti admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be aurpassed."-/'«l. 

7. SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 



Its mm 

8. CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

" A plctnresqne book on Borne and it* eccleaiast.. ;■! :h{-.vi'i ei^rn^. by an eloquent Rom 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with ao much geniality, tl 
hla recolleotiona will eioite no ill-feeling in those who are moat conscientiously ootid. 
to every Idea of human infallibility represented In Papal dominatl 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 
BY TUB AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"In 'A Lite for a Life 1 the author la fortunate in a good subject, at ' ' 
work of strong enact"— *" 
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10. THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By LEIGH HUIT. 

44 A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to the 
who have a love for the beet kinds of reading."— Examiner. 

11. MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work tar 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness tads* 
ginelity about it quite charming.''-^! thmt m m . 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICE. 

"The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality; many gtw 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before as is a spedsm 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series la produced, limine- 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there in a steel engrave*; 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes torn 
books in handsome uniform. H — Examiner. 

13. DARIEN. By ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"This last production of the author of ' The Orescent and the Cross ' has the bum 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its t.honsands, **— Globe. 

14. FAMILY ROMANCE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book." — Standard. 

15. THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By MRS. OLIFHANT. 

"The ' Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation. "—Sunday fte* 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

44 Mrs. Gretton'B book is interesting, and full of opportune instruction."— -Tima. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

44 • Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax' 
one of the most popular works of the day." — PotL 

18. FREEHS LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Port. 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
"If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between 4 John Halifax ' and 
The Caxtons.' "Standard. 

20. THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
44 A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm."— Illustrated New*. 

21. ADELE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

44 4 Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting."— Athenmum. 

22. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

44 These 4 Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author." — Saturday Review. 

23. GRANDMOTHERS MONEY. 

44 We commend 4 Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel. The 
•characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— 'Athenmum. 

U 
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I 24. A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOBS. 

» BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

book to be read ud re-read ; lit (or the study 
ib clrcnletlng library."— ianest 

25. NO CHTJECH. 

" We *dtfse all who baT« tba opportunity to read this book.-— Al/iaman. 

26. MISTRESS AND MAII). 
BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to reed H 11 li Inatono- 
tlvo." -Atbavwni " A chnnnhifc tale charminKly told." — Standard. 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. HOBION. 

" ' Lost and Bayed ' will be read with eager Interest It la a vigorou* novel."— Tima. 
"A novel of rare exoeUence. It la Mn. S orton'a boat proee work.' 1 — Exantitur- 

28. LES MISEBABLES. By VICTOE HTTGO. 

AtJTHOBISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of "Los Mlserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it u a 

whole; it abounds with detalla of unequalled beauty, a* Viator Hugo baa a tamped upon 

everypege the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Review. 

29. BABBABA'S H3ST0BY, By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

" It la not often that we light npon a novel of ao much merit and internet aa ' Barbara's 
History." It is a work conspicuous fgr taste and literary culture. It la a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It ia a book which lbs world will like."— flam 

30. LITE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBTLNG. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"A good book on a moat Interesting theme."— Iwne«. 

"A truly Interesting and moat affectlngmemolL. „ . _. . .„_... 

In everygallery of religions biography. There are few live* thai will b. 
■ tnictlon.Intereat, and consolation."— ^Saturday Benev. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel Is the work of one wbo possesses a great talent for wilting, aa 

32. SAM SLICE'S AMEBICAN HUMOUR 

"Dip when you will into this lottery of Ion, you are sure to draw oat a prize. "~Pi)iL 

33. CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
11 A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried h* thni.tm.Tula.Td n* 
the Archbishop of York, we ahould eipeot that even he would 
Mistake' a norel without it fault""— Tima. 

34. ALEC FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 
BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"NowKOnntofthlsatory' " 
the work from the Bret page 

35. AGNES. By MRS, OLIPHANT. 



give any idea of the profound interest that periods* 



" ' Agnea ' la a novel superior to any or Mrs. Ollphanl's f 

" A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly w ■». .™uo.» —...-..,. 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"This la one of those pleasant tales In which the author of 'John Halifax '*[ 
out uf a renerona heart the purest truths of HIe.~— JsassaV ic r. 



- 
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37. HEW AMERICA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

u A Tery interesting book. Mr. Dtzanhu writt«itboa^itfiiI]7Ukdw«D. n --J 
**We recommend every one who feels any Inte re st In hnun nature to reed Mr. 
Dixon's Tory interesting book."— Satwrdam Bmtm. 



38. BOBEBT FALCONE B. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LLJ>. 

Mt Robert Falconer 'is a work brimful of life sad humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and suenhin^ 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings/'-^aeaasea. 

39. THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
ut The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation us a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic sMsn^-uUfteuum 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O X. 
**A racy, well-written, and original noreL The interest never Hags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Qnarteri§ Rtriew. 

41. DAVID ELGINBBOD. By GEOBGE MAC DONALD. 

"The work of a man of genius. It wfll attract the highest class of Treriera"~ttuss, 

42. A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
u A very good novel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"*—-^ — ' 



43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A Tery pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book Is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— StamianL 

44. SAM SLICE'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

"This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read.'' — Standard. 

45. THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

k The author of 'John Halifax* has written many fascinating stones, bus we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work," — CaiUd Strha Magaxioa. 



46. A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 



44 'A Rose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and mcsc 

then "" ' ' 



touchinz which we owe to the industry and talent ofMra Gtiphant, and may haul i 
own wi:h even * The Chronicles of Cariingford.' " — 



47. MY LITTLE LAST. By E. F. POTHTEB. 

-There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author s uites m a 
usaffec:ed style: she has a decuied gift for depicting character. whSe das deuccpticiis 

to the 



cf scenery convey a distinct pictorial oppression 

43. PH(EBE, JUNIOB. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

~Th£s novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest gees m\ 
grcw-lr j: to the end. Phoebe is exceQentiy drawn." — Ansa 

40. LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

**A vcrk of r-carkaile nerit in-I interest, which w£L we doubt not, becace «Le 
SBOStpcpular English hisi: ry ci HarJe JL=:o£=e:aa*" — Spectator. 

book is well wrinen, and of :frr" : rg ±3eres«.~— J.-aJanT, 

\% 
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